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THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN BY 
AGNOSTICS. 


THOUGH the title of this paper is pompous its aim is simple. 
It is an attempt to consider how those who believe in no 
creed or dogma can help those who are starting life, and for 
whom they are responsible, in a vital matter of human life, 
namely, religion. 

It may be thought that an Agnostic has no right to make 
such use of the word religion; that religion—the principle of 
spiritual life—cannot be dissociated from belief. Certainly the 
history of religion would include the history of the beliefs of 
mankind. But, however that may be, in the individual they 
can be quite distinct: a strong spiritual and religious life can 
exist with no belief, and a strong belief can exist with a starved 
and undeveloped spiritual life: and so I use the word religious 
in speaking of that training, which has to do with what one may 
call “the habits of the soul.’”’ It is possible to have no view as 
to whence the soul came and whither it is going, to be able to 
accept honestly no creed or dogma, to feel the truth of no 
theory of the universe, and yet to have the strongest instinct 
that in human life it is the “one thing needful.” The Greeks 
spoke of it as “that whereby we live,” and it is the Chris- 
tian religion that has put into words a fundamental prin- 
ciple of human life: “It profiteth a man nothing if he gain the 


whole world and lose his own soul.” 
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To those who look to possess their souls sustained and 
guided by no conviction of the truth, life is harder and more 


complicated. 


I do not wish, even if I could, to apologize for 


or to justify the position of those who can accept no religious 
belief. The fact is so. The world has always been inclined 
to have a good word for those whose conscience would not let 
them do what they thought to be wrong, but it has always had 
great difficulty in recognizing the right to exist of those who 
cannot believe what it holds to be the truth. For this reason it 
has stained the pages of its history with blood and crime and 
has multiplied by thousands not only its martyrs but its hypo- 
crites. Now at last the civilized world leaves the unbeliever in 
peace. Danger to himself and his belongings comes not from 
it, but from himself. It lies in a certain tendency to torpor 
of soul—not so much, perhaps, a danger to himself, as to his 
succeeding generation—because in a bewilderment of respon- 
sibility, and a desire to be above all things honest, he may 
_cause them to suffer, as it were a spiritual blight, by cutting 
them off from the spiritual life and traditions of mankind. 
There are two ways in which parents who are: unbelievers 
act. Feeling the intense importance of a faith which shall 
sustain and guide, and their own inability to teach this, they 
may abdicate in favor of a teacher who believes. Abdica- 
tion, more or less complete, in favor of nurses, governesses 
and schoolmasters is a favorite plan with English parents, 
pursued often in that blind obedience to custom, which is only 
another name for laziness; but also heavily supported by all 
those weighty arguments which show the wisdom of doing as 
other people do. But here, abdication would be purely con- 
scientious, and it must be complete to be successful, so com- 
plete as to be practically impossible. All that moral and spir- 
itual side of the child’s life which is not merely a dim back- 
ground to every day existence, but which is constantly made 
prominent by all the problems of life even by the elementary 
ones of the nursery and the schoolroom, must be absolutely 
closed to the parent. The fact that their parents in whose abso- 


lute wisdom they have at an early age a complete and touching 
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confidence, stand aside and practically say “I cannot talk to you 
about this: you must believe what so and so says,—though I 
cannot:” would shake in children the foundations of belief, 
and start doubt of a most penetrating and disastrous kind. 
And to bring up your children to consider you as wrong on the 
most important points of life, which you must do, if you wish 
them to believe that others are right, is a self-repression so un- 
natural that it cannot be wholesome. 

The second plan pursued seems to me to be the only possi- 
ble one. It consists in accepting the personal attitude of doubt 
and unbelief—in trying to make its sincerity and its spirit re- 
alizable: but at the same time it considers as an aim, the under- 
standing of what belief and faith are, and the creeds and dog- 
mas that spring from them. It considers as a terrible evil that 
dreary negative frame of mind which, because it fears its super- 
stitions, cuts itself off from the spiritual life of mankind and 
would guard a child from hearing the name of God, from tak- 
ing part in religious service or ritual, because the ideas con- 
nected with them have by some minds been abused and de- 
graded into superstition and cant. Although you cannot 
teach and explain to your children a creed, practically saying 
“this is what I feel to be the truth, try to understand and be- 
lieve it as such, let it be your inspiration, your guide, your 
consolation” :—yet you can explain it in a spirit which says 
“this is what many people believe to be the truth: to them it is 
sacred : try to understand the power belief has been and can be, 
how it has had and still has its martyrs and its heroes; and 
while your whole soul may go out to what they have done and 
suffered and hoped, never for a moment think that your admir- 
ation and reverence for them obliges you to believe what they 
believe. But a world is shut to you if you do not make the effort 
to understand and feel the beliefs of mankind. Without any 
effort a few years of life will make you understand the intol- 
erance, the prejudice, the hypocrisy, the superstition of men, 
but unless you have insight into what lies behind,—into their 
higher spiritual life often so repellant and distorted on the 
surface—the best part of life is closed to you. It would be 
better not to have lived than to go through the world never 
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penetrating below its crust, with eyes fixed on its dreariness and 
superstition and mistakes.” 

In the first stage of training, I should think that the same 
plan would be followed both by the orthodox and by unbeliev- 
ers. The morality of little children is determined for them, by 
the authority of the people who surround them, and who have 
the care of them: and its inspiration is the faith, love and ad- 
miration that these beings inspire. All questions of conduct, 
honor, self-control, justice, the claims of others and the con- 
sideration due to them—the latter points very dim and diffi- 
cult at this early age to children, who have no very clear sense 
of anybody with rights and claims being in the world beside 
themselves,—are determined for them not so much by the con- 
scious teaching and exhortations as by the unconscious life 
and actions of these people. In them the morality, the spirit- 
ual life of the whole world is summed up for the child, and their 
influence for good or evil depends not on what they consciously 
say or teach, but on the quality of their natures, the atmosphere 
of their souls, for which we have but the lame word personal- 
ity. Thus it is the selection of those whom we place near our 
children that is all-important in early years. 

I should have thought it impossible for small immature 
minds to take in the great ideas of religion. All great ideas 
require for their understanding a certain mental power of gen- 
eralization, and a certain emotional experience, which is beyond 
the range of small children. The stories and incidents which 
occur in the course of orthodox religious training, perhaps il- 
lustrate this point best. The piquancy of these stories partly 
arises from their tendency to border on the profane, but they 
possess another kind of interest as showing the absolute failure 
to make very young children realize the great ideas of relig- 
ion. It is the desperate endeavor to realize abstract ideas such 
as the nature of God, the power of faith and prayer, that gives 
rise to these stories: children try to understand by promptly 
bringing these ideas within the range of their experience and 
emotions, and the result is something very like profanity. But 
they themselves are neither irreverent nor profane. The 
child who in the endeavor to make real to itself the idea of 
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God, questions as to the arrangement of that part of life which 
is most important to itself, viz., meals, and on receiving the 
answer no to its questions, has God any breakfast? has God 
any dinner? comes triumphantly to the conclusion that he must 
have an egg for his tea,—the child who will have it, that be- 
cause angels have wings, they must also have beaks—the 
child who wishing to test the efficacy of prayer and faith prays 
for eyes at the back of his head, and states that he cannot wait 
any longer than ten days—have no profanity or irreverence in 
their souls, they are only desperately endeavoring to realize 
ideas that they see their elders think very important, and to do 
so, they must reduce them to the measure of their lives and 
experience. The child who was taken to see Doré’s picture of 
the Christian martyrs in the Coliseum and came back full of 
pity for the poor lion who had no Christian, was simply true to 
his own instincts and limited sympathy. Being a healthy little 
animal, he had naturally small sympathy with martyrdom 
which he could not understand, and great sympathy with an 
animal having no fun, which he could perfectly understand. 
As a rule children become silent on these subjects, when they 
find that their attempts to realize them in their own way or to 
give any solution to the problem of the universe according to 
their lights, are received with embarrassment and answered 
without common sense. 

I was much interested in the experiences of the wife of 
Charles Lloyd, the friend of Charles Lamb, who records in a 
diary the questions of her children, whom she instructed on 
religious subjects and “encouraged not taught to think.” The 
questions are what one would expect from intelligent children 
at ease with their teacher, but not yet old enough to realize im- 
personal ideas. Mrs. Lloyd herself finds in them an illustra- 
tion of how the constant necessity of explanation “by the an- 
alogies of ordinary and infinitely inferior concerns keeps in the 
minds of children a constant idea of the comparative dignity of 
the Deity and His operations ;” but impartial onlookers will, I 
think, rather feel that the necessities of the children’s minds 
pulled down dangerously low the Deity and his operations and 
will wonder what mental elevation could possibly result. 
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“How tired God must be after making all things. Could God 
kill himself and how would he do it if he wanted to? What 
shape is he?—if he is everywhere he must be all shapes. Now 
suppose I dig a round hole, if God is there, he must be round, 
and if there was a very long place, and he was all about there, 
then he must be long. I cannot think how it is.” I think ques- 
tons of this sort show, however a fond mother may interpret 
them, that the teaching has simply failed. But Mrs. Lloyd 
recalls one question of her little boy’s, which hints at a real 
danger in beginning too early to make children think on cer- 
tain subjects. If they are encouraged to ponder on the great 
problems of religion they naturally try to settle them accord- 
ing to their little ideas of justice, of honor and of kindness ; and 
the bewilderment that ensues either lands them in apathy and 
indifference, or encourages a critical and bitter spirit, which is 
fatal to the growth of the soul, when it comes before the power 
to understand and imagine. “Mamma, would it not be as 
easy for God to stop us before we do wrong things, as to 
punish us for them afterwards?” “If we were very wicked in 
this world, would God make us suffer more than Jesus did 
when he was crucified?” These are but the very early and 
crude workings of that perplexity and wonder, which might de- 
velop in the soul a bitterness fatal to some temperaments. No 
teacher would wish to start enquiries of this nature. They 
show a connection which no orthodox parent would welcome 
between the early workings of their child’s mind and that of the 
Persian poet eight hundred years ago. 

“O Thou, Who man of baser earth didst make, 
And even with Paradise devise the Snake: 


For all the sin wherewith the face of man 
Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give—and take.” 


I do not mean to say that some dim foreshadowing of the 
great ideas of the spiritual world—some understanding of the 
greatness of things outside their own lives and experiences 
could not be given to quite small children: but this must be 
according as these ideas are reflected in the minds of those 
who have the care of them, and this communication is uncon- 
scious and not necessarily connected with what they con- 
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sciously teach. For instance, the story of the life of Christ 
taught by a nurse or governess or parent who is by nature 
selfish and intolerant, has no meaning for a child. And those 
who have lived among savages say that the success of the 
work of missionaries is determined by their character 
and personality alone. The realization by the uncivilized of 
the great ideas of Christianity, their progress in honor, jus- 
tice and self-control depend not at all on the doctrines they 
learn, for these they could turn and twist and lower to fit their 
savage instincts, but on the unconscious influence of the char- 
acter and personality of the men who work among them. 

The second stage would begin when children are old enough 
to enter into the spirit of thoughts and feelings which have 
no direct and obvious connection with their actual daily lives: 
when their imagination is sufficiently mature to go out to meet 
ideas, instead of dragging them down to the level of their lim- 
ited experience. How soon one stage succeeds another must be 
a matter of temperament, though it is probable that all normal 
minds go through the same phases of development about the 
same time. In any case it is most important not to anticipate 
the capacity for understanding impersonal ideas. Most of us 
probably know what it is to go through a greater part of life 
with a distasteful or a dreary atmosphere hanging round cer- 
tain ideas with which our minds have been battered in youth, 
and which have appeared to us grotesque or unpleasant or 
merely trivial according to the tone of our mind. 

In anticipating in children the growth of imagination by in- 
sisting that they should think about things that they cannot 
possibly understand, you harden and stultify their souls and 
profane and desecrate the ideas. For instance, to put too early 
before a childish mind, great ideas like those of the Atone- 
ment, the Incarnation, the Trinity, which it seems to me re- 
quire a high poetic and imaginative faculty for their full un- 
derstanding, degrades both the mind and the idea and is a 
fruitful source in after years of profanity and indifference. 

But when a child is able to understand impersonal ideas, it is 
most important that it should be encouraged to understand the 
great simple ideas common to most religions, the ideas of God, 
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of worship, of prayer, of faith. Most people are connected, 
either by bringing up or through family or friends, with some 
church or sect with the beliefs and observances of which they 
are more or less familiar. It is to these beliefs and observances 
they must turn as those which they are best fitted to explain 
with understanding and above all sympathy. If they them- 
selves happen to have thrown them off with defiance and repul- 
sion, if they have suffered from the presence of a creed forced 
on them from outside which has roused no response in their 
souls, they must forget that at one time circumstances per- 
haps caused them to passionately dwell on its shortcomings, its 
superstition, its insufficiency. But when the spirit of rebellion 
and defiance is laid to rest, their lives must have been very 
narrow and empty of opportunity, if they have had no chance 
of realizing what it meant of beauty and truth to others. The 
first duty to children is in all things to show the great and beau- 
tiful side, not to narrow down and belittle the world by dwell- 
ing on its inconsistencies, its superstitions, its hypocrisies. If 
an idea to you has neither truth or beauty, you must seek its 
interpretation through the medium of a soul you love and un- 
derstand. 

It is perhaps through the human element that children will 
first come to realize the nature of religious ideas. It is the 
human element in the story of Christ that has first touched 
many souls into the understanding of what Christianity means. 
The cry on the cross: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” has done more than many sermons on the 
Atonement, to bring home to little minds the idea of Christ as 
Mediator and Saviour. And faith and prayer can never be 
mere names to a child who has felt a glow over the story of 
Joan of Arc, a peasant girl who was happy in a simple life 
of humble tasks, but who led armies and reversed the fate of 
nations, and met disgrace, contempt, and a cruel death, through 
the strength of the inward vision—the sustaining force of 
prayer and faith. To read the story of Father Damian and his 
life on the leper-island is to realize the nature of the renuncia- 
tion and self-sacrifice that Christianity teaches. All through 
life it is the capacity for hero-worship that makes the difficult 
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morality of life easy. It is, in itself, a great power: for it is 
not only pity and terror that purify the soul, but the glow of 
admiration and of love that banishes all lower feelings, before 
a worshipped person or deed. And it is only in quite the early 
stages of development that hero-worship means actual imita- 
tion of the hero. For instance, the thought of Nelson has 
been known to nerve a boy for the torments of the dentist’s 
chair: in which one would imagine there was small scope for 
direct imitation. 

The third stage, which can be said to last throughout life, be- 
gins when a child is old enough to understand that there is 
more than one ideal in life,—that man’s highest life has been, 
and is, inspired by widely differing beliefs,—and that our spir- 
itual life is a combination of many ideals, thoughts, feelings: 
that out of these countless number of “voices in the world all 
of them significant,” each soul has to make its own harmony. 
And in this stage as in every other, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to approach every phase of thought from its best and most 
beautiful side. Asa rule the fact that there are different ideals 
in the world is revealed to the young chiefly through the sense of 
their “blows, clashing and entanglements’’—in the moral prob- 
lems that beset them even in the nursery,—in the clashing of 
impulses, in the problem of duty and happiness. At some 
period of life these things must puzzle the young, more or less 
of course according to their temperaments and circumstances. 
Girls are left to themselves, and each harmonizes in her own 
way the ideal of the nursery and the schoolroom—that to be 
good is the most important thing in life-—with her personal ex- 
periences of social life and the ballroom. 

But with boys, the plan seems to have been to puzzle them 
systematically, quite early in life, by confronting them with 
the two great conflicting spiritual ideals of the world. At a 
comparatively early age boys were, as a rule, and still are toa 
certain extent, plunged into a course of strictly classical edu- 
cation. This, if it has any result at all must familiarize them 
with the Greek and pagan view of life, and one would imagine, 
would cause a certain bewilderment in a small mind that is be- 
ing trained in religious matters on orthodox Christian lines. 
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And the curious thing is, that it is the pagan view of life that is 
taught to them most attractively, through the means of the 
most beautiful literature in the world, and the Christian view 
of life, much less attractive naturally to the young, is taught 
didactically as truth, by dogma, doctrine, sermons, compul- 
sory chapel, etc. I am told, however, that the ordinary school- 
boy never attains to that advanced mental condition when he 
realizes anything enough to be consciously bewildered: yet I 
cannot help thinking that the very fact of being let loose thus 
early among conflicting ideals of life, if it does not produce 
conscious perplexity, does seriously conduce to that torpor in 
the higher regions of thought, frequently observed in the nor- 
mal English boy after passing through the mental discipline of 
a sound classical education. To insist that they shall always be 
concerned with ideas that they cannot or do not want to under- 
stand; and that appear not only to have no connection with 
each other but to have no connection with life as they under- 
stand it, is a fruitful source of the disposition to view all 
things, “in disconnection dull and spiritless.” In any case this 
torpor is fatal to spiritual development of any kind on orthodox 
lines, or otherwise. 

In this, the third stage, when it has dawned upon a child 
that there is more than one ideal of truth and morality in the 
world, the path of the orthodox and agnostic distinctly di- 
verges. The aim of the orthodox is to concentrate the soul 
on one faith, one belief as absolutely true: whatever knowl- 
edge and insight into other faiths may come to it by the way, 
is partial and relative. The aim of the agnostic on the con- 
trary is to acquire as much understanding as possible of the 
faiths, beliefs, ideals that sway mankind and have swayed them 
in the past. 

And here we must leave them, or rather they have arrived at 
the same stage in which we are: and we can do no more for 
them. Life must do the rest. Training of any kind can only 
sharpen certain perceptions and help to give a point of view. 
But to start life with a sensitive soul, quick to understand and 
to feel generously and justly, is no small thing. The soul that 
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can deal thus with the facts of life and of knowledge will climb 
more than a little way to the “vantage ground of truth.” 

This then, roughly indicated, is the religious training an 
agnostic can give. And as in all training the aim is to give a 
habit of the mind, so in this training, the aim is to give a 
habit of the soul. And this habit of the soul consists in a sort 
of justice in fixing on what is beautiful and noble in the 
beliefs and opinions and motives of men; instead of staying 
on the surface and dwelling on the inconsistency, the intoler- 
ance, the cruelty, the sordidness and the triviality that crush 
and hide them: and in cultivating this habit, the soul grows 
through contemplation of what is great and beautiful in life; 
and its enthusiasm for this is its inspiration. 

But such a training will not make life simple. As it cannot 
teach that truth is found in any one belief, or right in any one 
line of action: but teaches that truth and right are found in in- 
finite varieties and infinite disguises: so it increases, as it were, 
the complications of life and its responsibilities. It can give no 
theory that will beforehand settle the problems that in life 
come crowding one after the other; it teaches that each one as 
it arises must be decided afresh; and that these decisions which 
make the moral life of man, depend on the breadth and depth of 
his spiritual life, on the vigor and vitality, the true percep- 
tions of his soul—that “one thing needful,”—“that whereby 
we live.” 

ELLEN DaRwIN. 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE ATTITUDE OF TEACH- 
ERS OF PHILOSOPHY TOWARDS RELIGION ?* 


The proper attitude of the teacher of philosophy towards 
Religion depends, I think, for its justification, as for its defini- 
tion, upon two or three very simple principles. 

The first principle is that Religion, in its higher sense, con- 
stitutes the most important business of the human being, and 
by Religion, in its higher sense, I mean the consciousness of 
practical relations to a real but at present unseen spiritual order, 
whose authority as furnishing the rule for our conduct is con- 
ceived as absolute, and whose worth and dignity we recognize 
as above every other worth and dignity known to us. This 
higher sense of the term Religion appears, in history, only 
since the attainment of somewhat advanced states of civiliza- 
tion, and since the rise of the more universal moral ideals. We 
are not concerned at present with the forms of religious faith. 
I expressly define the general term so that Buddhism and 
Christianity, the so-called Ethical Religions of some modern 
teachers, and the more positive creeds of tradition, equally fall 
within the scope of my definition. What I consider essential 
to the definition of any higher form of Religion is, that it is a 
kind of consciousness, whose object is an unseen and spiritual 
order, and whose content includes a view of our practical rela- 
tions to that order, while this spiritual order itself is conceived 
as having, for us, a maximum of worth, of dignity, and of 
moral authority. ‘ 

Now Religion, as thus defined, constitutes the most import- 
ant business of man, just because man’s present and worldly 
life, as experience shows it to us, is, even in the most fortunate 
cases, a comparatively petty affair, whose passing joys and 
sorrows can be viewed as of serious and permanent import- 
ance only in case this life means what it at present never em- 
pirically presents to us, namely a task and a destiny that have, 








*A paper read before the American Philosophical Association, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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from some higher point of view, an absolute value. The goal 
of our life, if our life has a goal, is never attained, or even made 
clear to us, by means of any of our present mortal experiences 
or successes. The worth of our life, if it has any absolute 
worth, is behind the veil of sense, and of our present fortunes. 
Religious wisdom, if such wisdom is attainable, therefore has 
to do with the discovery of that which makes our whole present 
life worth living. Hence it is that I assign, in agreement, as I 
doubt not with many of you, the highest worth to Religion 
amongst the interests of humanity. 

But now, as my second principle, I have to add that, in human 
history, Religion in proportion to its importance, characteristi- 
cally appears as amongst the worst managed, if not the very 
worst managed, of all of humanity’s undertakings. I call this 
fact characteristic. I need not pause to explain it. Human- 
ity’s important business has generally been mismanaged in pro- 
portion to its significance. I remark merely that this holds true 
in the case of the highest of all humanity’s interests. My 
proof is in the best known facts of history. The variety of 
contending faiths, the cruel mutual misunderstandings that the 
followers of opposing faiths have cherished towards one 
another, the religious wars, the multiplication of sects, the con- 
fusion of the essential with the trivial in religious life, the sub- 
stitution of conventionality in religious practice for spirituality 
in religious experience, the enormous waste of energy over con- 
fused thinking about religious matters,—these are a few of 
the evidences of the truth of my principle. Religion has fared, 
in even comparatively recent history, far worse than the cause 
of human liberty, far worse than philanthropy, incomparably 
worse than the care of physical health. Nothing has man 
treated worse than his own and his brother’s chances of spirit 
ual salvation. Nowadays, to be sure, the religious situation 
is much improved. The religious wars have almost ceased. 
But many evils remain. 

There follows from these two principles a third :—The task 
of improving the conduct of so great and so mismanaged a 
cause as that of religion is so complex and difficult an under- 
taking as to demand a division of labor, and a very great and 
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varied division of labor. Reformer and prophet, man of com- 
mon sense and philosopher, the worker and the thinker, the 
devout soul and the critic,—all such are needed for the task. 
There is room, in the further evolution of the religious con- 
sciousness, for the greatest diversity of gifts to be applied to 
the service of the one spirit, and all this division of labor is 
required for the sake of humanity’s loftiest interests. 

Well, the teacher of philosophy, whose task is indeed a very 
humble one, has something that he ought to contribute to the 
cause of the gradual improvement of the religious conscious- 
ness of humanity. His personal efforts will be of slight avail. 
But the harvest is so plenteous, the laborers are so few, and 
yet so many kind of laborers are needed, that the teacher of 
philosophy is indeed called upon to do his share. Now there 
are two things, and two only, that the philosopher, as philo- 
sopher, can hope to contribute towards training humanity to 
do better its work of striving after a sound religious conscious- 
ness. These things are:—(1) Clearness of thought about 
religious issues; and (2) a judicial spirit in the comparison, in 
the historical estimate, and in the formation of religious opin- 
ions. I repeat, clearness of thought, and the judicial spirit, 
are the philosopher’s peculiar tasks. He ought to strive after 
them, to express them in his teaching, and to do what he can 
to get his fellows to share them, and this is what he can con- 
tribute to the gradual improvement of the religious life. 

The philosopher, as a religious inquirer, is extremely fallible. 
Now in this defect he is not alone amongst men. It is just 
that defect, as it exists amongst men, which has filled religious 
history with such misery. But it is the philosopher’s precious 
privilege to make the consciousness of his own fallibility one of 
the principal topics and aims of his research. Other men esti- 
mate their fellows in terms of the convictions that these fellows 
chance to hold or to profess. The philosopher estimates his 
fellow students in terms of the care that they display in their 
methods of testing their convictions. He wishes to be tested 
himself by the same standard. Other men may cast out here- 
tics. The philosopher knows of no heresies in doctrine, but 
only of defects in care regarding the investigation of doctrine, 
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and of failures in devotion to the considerate pursuit of truth. 
Other men cry, “Lo here and lo there; we have found the 
truth, believe us or perish.” The philosopher asks: “How 
did you find out the way to discover your truth?” As to per- 
ishing,—the philosopher had rather assume, as an inquirer, the 
risk of perishing with one clear insight in his possession, than 
obtain the reward of living forever in a heaven of confused im- 
pressions. 

Now in these, his characteristic interests, the philosopher, 
like any other man, shows himself to be one-sided. There are 
in life many good ideals besides the ideal of clearness. That 
some men are prophets, and that some men born to lead sects 
or nations, and that God may also have chosen the weak, with 
their gracious instinctive devotion, frequently to confound the 
wise,—all this the philosopher may well recognize. He knows 
that his is not the only task. But he knows that it is his task. 
And all his guidance of young minds must emphasize and ex- 
press this his own peculiar office. 

What are the consequences that flow from all this as to what 
the proper attitude of the philosophical teacher shall be towards 
religion? I answer: First, the philosophical teacher, in ap- 
pealing to elementary students, must begin by cultivating in 
them the judicial rather than the merely dogmatic attitude to- 
wards religious problems. He can best do this by means of a 
teaching of the history of thought. The historical method of 
approaching religious issues is the great antidote for the coun- 
teracting of the sectarian spirit, and the great encourager of 
the spirit of patience, calm, and earnestness in the facing of 
humanity’s deepest problems. The proper study of the history 
of thought shows us the human spirit profiting by its very nar- 
rowness and by means even of its imperfections, in case it is 
only patient enough “to reach a hand through time to snatch 
the far off interest of its own errors.” History teaches us to 
unite tolerance with seriousness, and criticism with reverence. 
To find out how long the world has had to wait to obtain its 
full returns from the treasures that ancient thought stored up 
for it, is to render ourselves more willing to tolerate even much 
that we fail as yet to justify in the spiritual efforts of to-day. 
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The philosopher should so teach the history of thought as to 
cultivate the spirit of piety towards all serious thinking. Just 
such piety is what I mean by the judicial spirit. 

Secondly, in guiding his more advanced pupils, the teacher 
of philosophy should seek to help every one of them to become 
clearer in mind as to what his own personal religious interests 
and problems mean. The philosopher’s attitude towards the 
earnest young inquirer, whether he be a doubter or a believer, 
can properly be expressed, in the form of an appeal to the indi- 
vidual thus: “It is not my office to propagate my faith; but to 
help you to understand the meaning of your faith, or of your 
doubt, as it has pleased God to show you the matters that con- 
cern His truth at the present point of your development. In 
the end, you must be saved, if at all, then in your own way, 
which indeed will then also be God’s way, but which will 
doubtless be for that very reason your own individual way. It 
is my office to help you towards finding your own soul. I do 
not want to convert you, but to help you to the attainment of 
your own inner light. The wind bloweth where it listeth. I 
am to teach you only to distinguish for yourself, whence the 
wind comes to you, when it comes. I am to help you to grasp 
your own meaning. If you want authority, to tell you from 
without what you must believe, you must look elsewhere. If 
you want some one to help you to define the promptings of your 
own spirit, it is my duty to try to give such aid.” 

Thirdly, in dealing with his more advanced studenis, it is the 
office of the philosopher to help them to profit by one another’s 
religious queries, doubts, strivings, and varieties of religious 
opinion and experience. In this aspect of his work the philo- 
sophical teacher is a mediator rather than an appellate judge. 
He expresses, indeed, his own convictions, but he contributes 
them only as one more product of human experience, and of the 
effort to attain truth, and not as a decisive dogma. He holds 
all questions open for serious discussion, just because the de- 
cision of all such questions is the privilege of the individual. 
and it is not the prerogative of the philosophical teacher to 
save other men from the responsibility of making their own 


choices. 
Finally, as to the attitude that the philosophical teacher as- 
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sumes in presence of the general public, regarding religious 
problems, that attitude should be as frank as it is conciliatory, 
as judicially critical as it is reverently earnest, as free from 
dogmatic presumption as it is from indifference. Since he 
stands for clearness of thinking, he should shun no inquiry 
that he is duly called upon to undertake. He should never hide 
his opinions, however unconventional they may be, when he is 
rightfully asked, on a fitting occasion, to express them. On 
the other hand, it is not his business to feed the multitude when 
the multitude is not hungry. He is no propagandist. He is 
sent to those who desire wisdom, an d not to those who hate 
light. Moreover, he seeks no occasion to occasion scandal to 
the little ones. He appeals to those to whom the spirit of 
truth has already spoken. For the rest, I myself am glad when, 
under the conditions as they exist to-day, the philosophical 
teacher’s convictions are such that he sees his way to avoid all 
connection with any sect or form of the visible church. I say, 
I am glad of this result, when it occurs, because, first, I am 
persuaded that a personal relation to the visible church has 
to-day a value which concerns chiefly the man engaged in cer- 
tain practical philanthropic tasks. These tasks are indeed of 
the utmost social importance, but they form no part of the 
philosopher’s peculiar and special social function,—a function 
that I have already characterized. I like to see the philosopher 
devoted to his own business. And secondly, as I hold, the 
philosopher, by holding aloof from the visible church, helps 
himself to maintain in himself and to display to his students, 
that judicial spirit which I have insisted upon as his especial 
possession. The mass of mankind cannot cultivate this judi- 
cial spirit except as a mere incident of their practical life. The 
philosopher has to make it his professional business, and I think 
therefore that he gains by an avoidance of relation to the visible 
church, just as a judge gains by declining to be a party man. 
To the invisible church the philosopher, if loyal to his task, 
inevitably belongs, whatever be his opinions. And it is to the 
invisible church of all the faithful his loyalty is due. 
JostaH Royce. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Vol. XIII.—No. 3 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE NATURAL VIRTUES. 


In the four cardinal virtues—Justice, Temperance, Fortitude 
and Prudence,*—Christian theology presents us with an ar- 
ticulated scheme and summary of ethical perfection. Like so 
much else in the Christian religion, this has been borrowed 
from the deposit of the Socratic schools of philosophy. It rep- 
resented originally perhaps the highest ideal of character at- 
tainable, apart from revelation, summing up, as it did, the du- 
ties of a perfect citizen in as perfect a State or Commonwealth 
as was then conceivable. We may readily admit that, inde- 
pendently of Christianity, man’s horizon would, in due time, 
and according to the laws of spiritual progress, have been ex- 
tended, and his conception of citizenship and of personality 
would have been deepened, far beyond what Socrates or his 
disciples ever dreamt of; but the full thought of the City of 
God, and of the liberty of the Sons of God, could never have 
become “current coin” had not God Himself answered for us 
the great question of all time: “Who is my neighbor ?” 

To the Greek, “my neighbor” meant “my fellow-Greek”’ to 
the exclusion of the slave and the barbarian; yet within the 
limits of so narrow a “neighborhood” his ideas of social and po- 
litical virtue were sufficiently correct to serve as a model 
whereon Christianity might shape an ampler scheme of duties 
entailed by the extension of “neighborhood” from the boun- 
daries of Greece or Athens to the uttermost limit of heaven 
and earth. To speak of the Cardinal Virtues as “social or po- 
litical virtues” sounds strange, if we forget that the idea of the 
self-sufficing individual, apart from society, and using society 
as a means to his own independent well-being—as a medium 
or environment or soil from which he is to draw his separate 
subsistence—is comparatively modern. In some sense the his- 
tory of ethical progress is the history of the discovery of the in- 





*We may for convenience adhere to the common rendering; though 
Righteousness, Self-restraint, Courage and Practical Judgment might con- 
vey the ideas more exactly in current English. 
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dividual. In the pre-philosophic stage of thought he is so 
merged and lost in the tribe that the distinction of one from 
the other and their true relationship is neither observed nor dis- 
cussed. The first effort of rational reflection breaks the tribe 
into units and artificially reconstructs it as a mere sum of such 
units—a mechanical aggregate; but as the part must be sacri- 
ficed for the whole, so the unit has no rights against the State. 
Then a keener rationalism inverts the relationship and makes 
the individual’s self-interest his highest duty. Finally, Christ 
announces that the individualist who seeks his life shall lose it 
by self-defeat ; whereas he who freely loses his life and devotes 
it to his neighbor, shall save it and realize the fullest develop- 
ment of his own personality. Thus it may be said that the indi- 
vidual has been discovered only to be lost again—to be re- 
merged consciously and voluntarily by the force of love, as he 
was formerly merged, passively and unconsciously, by force of 
necessity. 

In the zig-zag course of this progress, philosophy seems ever 
to oscillate between two vicious extremes. At one time led 
away by the over-driven analogy between society and a me- 
chanism, or even an organism, it subordinates the unit to the 
multiude, as a means to an end—as though the collective good 
were something distinct from the good of the several parts, and 
in no way constituted thereby: at another, revolting against 
the tyranny of such a “Leviathan,” it regards society as the 
result of an imaginary free contract between persons naturally 
independent and self-sufficing. This crude individualism had 
not dawned upon the Greek mind, whose error lay in the con- 
trary direction; the man as a personality apart from the State 
was not so much repudiated as unthought of; while the “right 
order,” the perfect organization of the multitude seems to have 
been regarded too much as an end in itself, and not merely 
as a means to some higher good, namely, to the greatest possi- 
ble fulness of life in the greatest possible number of persons. 
This was an inevitable fallacy when States were perpetually 
at war with their neighbors, and had largely to put on the char- 
acter of armies. For an army exists, not directly, for the per- 
sonal well-being of its component members, but for the de- 
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struction of enemies; for an extrinsic end to which the sol- 
dier’s separate happiness is subordinated even to the sacrifice 
of life itself. Where political philosophy had not yet altogether 
shaken off this military idea, the common good was more apt 
to be understood as external to, and separate from, that of the 
units severally, whose particular advantage was viewed as, at 
best, a means to that higher and general good—not as essenti- 
ally constitutive of it. By a natural fallacy, which never quite 
dies, the abstract idea, or ““form’’ of the State was hypostatised 
and spoken of as a distinct entity with aims and interests apart 
from, and at times opposed to those of its constituent atoms. 
Thus with the Greek, citizenship swallowd up the whole man 
viewed as a moral agent; his duties as a citizen and as a man, 
were practically coextensive and identical ; the non-citizen and 
the serf were almost non-human ; stript of all rights, their action 
was presumptively governed by coercion, not by any sense of 
duty. Politics, as a science, was architectonic with respect to 
economics and ethics; that is to say, what was right for the 
State, determined what was right for the family ; and this, what 
was right for the units; for these units had no proper distinct- 
ness and personality compared with that of the State. This 
conception, in a slightly modified form, has been adapted in 
modern times by those who seek the rationale of the ethical 
code in considerations of public utility. But in present-day 
individualism all this is reversed—the family is for the sake of 
the individual, and the State for the sake of the family; civic 
life is not the whole, but only one element, of individual life, 
which comprehends that and a great deal more beside. The 
State, however its origin be explained, is treated and spoken 
of as if it were begotten by a free contract between previously 
independent persons, acting from self-interested motives, seek- 
ing each the common good only in order to get as large a share 
of it as possible for himself; caring each as little about the gain 
of others as though they were all enemies temporarily com- 
bined to resist some common foe.* Hence to us who are more 





*Our nature being essentially social, such selfishly-motived combinations 
will almost inevitably put on a nobler character as the members come to 
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familiar with this individualist form of thought, the duties of 
a man include, but they also exceed, those of a citizen; citizen- 
ship is only a part of our lives, and that, a subordinate part. 
And this is undoubtedly true of citizenship in the narrower 
sense, and in reference to the modern State, which aims merely 
at securing for all, some of the lower and more general condi- 
tions of life in such a way as to interfere as little as possible with 
their free disposal of themselves ; but it is not true of that citi- 
zenship in the City of God whose duties are coextensive and 
identical with those of our whole moral being. In that univer- 
sal brotherhood of the Kingdom of God on earth—the ideal 
towards which Christianity is making—the good of the individ- 
ual is not so much subordinate to, as identified with, the gen- 
eral good of which it is a constituent part—which depends upon 
it, and upon which it depends. There we find no conflict, but 
perfect harmony, between universal and particular interests; 
there, what is best for each is best for all and conversely. This 
conception is plainly more akin to the ancient than to the mod- 
ern conception of a Commonwealth, and hence it is that we 
Christians can adapt to our scheme of “the whole duty of man” 
those Greek notions of virtue, which were based on so false and 
narrow a conception of the State, of the unit, and of their mu- 
tual relations. We can transfer them to an order of things 
wherein alone they are valid; wherein the duties of the indi- 
vidual and of the citizen are truly identified; wherein whoso- 
ever plays his part perfectly as a man is also perfect as a son of 
God and a citizen of the Kingdom of Heaven and earth. But 
in this process of transfer and adaptation we have not only to 





know and to care for one another, to develop common interests, to share the 
same hopes and fears, joys and sorrows; nor could a purely selfish and 
“lupine” society hold together very long—selfishness being per se a disin- 
tegrating force, and integrating only per accidens. The fact that many 
associations and communities may, or might have been, selfish in their 
origin is, however, no justification for explaining the social instinct, sub- 
sequently developed, as a disguised selfishness. In all evoluffon lower needs 
call higher and hitherto dormant faculties into play, and thus awaken the 
consciousness of still higher needs. Man is not an embryo because he is 
from and through an embryo, nor is the higher life the Tower, because it 
is from and through the lower. 
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expand and enrich the Greek ideas of Justice, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance and Prudence, but we have to take them up into a 
higher system and synthesis, together with the “theological” 
virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity; for from the blending of 
these seven colors, the pure light of the Christian ideal is be- 
gotten. 

And here it is well to mark that the analysis of moral good- 
ness into a sum-total of separate virtues is, at best, a useful arti- 
fice of thought ; that these elements are but as a series of points 
by which the course of a line or curve is indicated, and there- 
fore fall infinitely short of that simple, concrete reality which 
we call a “character” and which no explanation or description 
can ever exhaust. Yet for the service of thought and inter- 
course such artificial analyses are convenient and necessary; 
nor, however endless the aspects under which character might 
be dissected and classified, may such analyses be purely arbi- 
trary and void of objective justification. Though each charac- 
ter and type of character is, in the concrete, simple and sui 
generis; though its last difference and distinctive element per- 
vades and changes the nature of those other common elements 
to which we, for convenience of thought, regard it as added like 
a stone to a heap; yet in so far as this simple, indivisible char- 
acter, shows its effects in different organs and functions of our 
bodily frame, or in relations to persons and things around us, 
we can split it up mentally into sections and departments. Nor 
is such analysis anything but helpful until we proceed to con- 
ceive character as a mere bundle of these mental elements, 
which is as though we were to mistake the re-assembled parts 
of a dissected corpse for a living man. Unlike the physical 
and mental nature which is determined for us in our birth, 
our character is almost entirely of our own construction, 
whatever may be the limits formed for us by the sort and 
quantity of material we have to build with and the con- 
ditions under which we work. Hour by hour, each choice 
of our will is as a drop of some new chemical, added to 
those already collected, and changing the entire nature of 
the vessel’s contents and their mode of reaction in regard 
to future additions. | Hence however uniform human na- 
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ture may be, human character is so infinitely various as never 
to be specifically twice the same, even in the same individual 
on different occasions. Still a time, or a nation, may have a 
character of its own—a sort of rough framework on which in- 
dividuals build or are expected to build; and if that of the 
Greek civilization was conceived as a synthesis of the four 
Cardinal Virtues, taken somewhat narrowly, that of Christi- 
anity adds an infusion of Faith, Hope and Charity to these, 
and gets for the result that new simple ideal of character 
whereof Christ is the archetype. Having split up this ideal, 
artificially, though not irrationally or without high authority, 
into seven components or aspects, let us for a moment see how 
this skeleton may be joined together in some form useful to our 
intelligence and to our need of unity. 

We have said that in giving the word “neighbor” an infinitely 
wider sweep than that afforded it within the narrow compass of 
a particular tribe or State; in revealing to us the notion of a 
divine and universal State wherein what is best for all conduces 
no less to the highest and fullest life of each in particular, 
Christ has given a certain truth to what were else a false con- 
fusion of social and individual virtue; and has brought even 
the secret thoughts of a man’s heart within the sphere of his 
public duties as a member of the City of God. The highest in- 
terests of the part and of the whole being thus identified, there 
is no further practical question as to which branch of moral 
science is to give the law to the other; the Christian’s duty to 
himself, to his family, his country, his race, are all aspects of 
that one duty which he owes to God or rather to the Kingdom 
of God. 

In some sense we may say that the whole range of duty is 
covered by the single virtue which renders to every one his 
due,—honor or tribute or service or worship; which consists 
in a practical recognition of our place and function as mem- 
bers of the social organism: and bids us find our ultimate good 
and the object of our dominant desire, in that general good 
whereof our separate welfare is but a constitutive, though es- 
sential and indispensable, part. Prior in its claim on our im- 
mediate care and attention, our own interest must, in our 
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intention, be directed to, and ruled by, the universal interest, 
which though last in the order of realization, is first in the 
order of purpose and motive. Justice therefore is simply the 
love of reason in the realm of conduct—reason being the faculty 
of right order, which seeks disinterestedly to realize it where 
it is not, and rejoices in it where it finds it already realized— 
just as the eye rejoices in the light or the ear in melody. It is 
in virtue of reason that we are as instruments in the hand of the 
universal and subsistent Reason—God Himself—and obey an 
impulse that is in us, but not of us, or from us; and that we 
work, almost instinctively, for an end and interest that exceeds 
our comprehension,—much as the prophet is supposed to be 
blindly and fatally instrumental to ends which at times he would 
even fain resist. No utilitarian sophistications can wholly crush 
in us this disinterested love of the right, the reasonable, the 
divine. In its wider sense Justice regulates our conduct in 
reference to the whole social organism and to all its component 
parts—to ourslves and to others, whether our equals, superiors, 
or inferiors. 

But such an attitude of subordination and disinterested de- 
votion to the general good and to the interests of reason and 
right order, is imperilled when those self-seeking, self-asserting 
instincts of the soul, which are destined by nature to be used 
in the service of Justice, and to secure easily and effectually 
that just and reasonable self-care which is part of our duty to 
others, are allowed wholly or in part to seize the reins of su- 
preme government; that is, when our personal likings and dis- 
likings are set before the claims of order and reason. Against 
such outbreaks of egotism, whereby the member revolts from 
its subordination to the whole, and seeks the headship for it- 
self, Justice can be safeguarded and established in the soul only 
as long as Temperance and Fortitude stand as sentries at the 
gate—the one to restrain our disorderly likings, the other to 
conquer our unreasonable dislikings. Finally, because Justice 
in conduct supposes justice in judgment, and a sound and rea- 
sonable estimate of what is due in each case to ourselves and 
others ; and because our practical reason is so largely under the 
control and bias of our affections and desires, we need another 
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moral virtue to watch over our mind in these matters and to 
guard it from the undue influence of passion; and this virtue 
is called Prudence or Practical Judgment. Hence it may be 
said that Prudence, Temperance and Fortitude are not so much 
distinct generic virtues, as they are subsidiary conditions of 
Justice in that wider sense in which it is the summum genus of 
all natural virtues, so that these four Cardinal Virtues are 
rather to be regarded as four elements or principles of Moral 
Goodness in the most general sense of the term. 

Christ’s answer to the question: Who is my neighbor? has 
not only given us a conception of Justice as much wider than 
the Socratic, as Heaven and earth is wider than Athens, but it 
has determined for us more exactly what kind of life and hap- 
piness it is that we must first learn to value for ourselves, be- 
fore we can be enthusiastic about securing it for others in due 
measure. It is more than possible to be clear as to the su- 
premacy of the State-good over every private good, and as to 
the need of giving each man his due, and yet to be wholly vague 
as to the precise nature of the public good, and as to what is, 
in fact, due from man to man. Even in our own day we ob- 
serve among those who have abandoned the Christian solution 
an astonishing zeal for the happiness and the rights of all, co- 
existing with a dense mistiness as to the meaning of the terms 
in question. 

The life which Christ declares to be man’s highest form of 
energy and His inalienable right is an end at once individualis- 
tic and social. It is a function of the individual, but just so far 
as he is, and acts as a member and instrument of that universal 
organism, wherein we are all brought together under God and 
governed by that indwelling Reason whose impulse we obey 
in every act of disinterested and universal love. It is a shar- 
ing in a common possession, a common love, a common pro- 
gress and attainment, not as we each share the same sunshine, 
or the samie atmosphere, which we enjoy neither more nor less 
for its being shared by the rest of us; but rather as I share the 
joy of my friend because it is his and he is mine; and his joy is 
greater because it is shared by me, and mine is greater because 
it is shared by him. Christ’s “Enter thou into the joy of the 
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Lord” well formulates the whole conception of man’s blessed- 
ness as an entering into that Divine and general life, which also 
can be said to enter into him so far as he breaks through the 
chrysalis-wall of his egoism and embryonic pre-moral life, and 
enters into the possession of his full personality and conscious 
participation in the general life of Reason. It is not strange 
that the ever-progressive development of such a character in 
each one of us should be spoken of as “Eternal Life”—“Life” 
in that it is a process of continual self-perfection and greater 
adaptation to the reality and truth of things; and “Eternal” in 
that it perfects that part of us which acts and moves in the 
spiritual and divine order of being. Nor is it a mere poetical 
fancy, but rather a profound philosophic and religious truth 
which defines him to be the best 
“Who loveth best 
All things both great and small ;” 

and others to be better just in the measure that they approxi- 
mate to this divine ideal ; nor will any utilitarian analysis upset 
the general conviction that the power and exercise of disinter- 
ested love is the shortest road to that personal happiness on 
which it turns its back. In declaring man’s perfection and 
blessedness to consist in this expansive effort whereby the mind 
and heart seek endlessly to compass God and all things, Christ 
has implicitly determined the inalienable right of every man to 
all that is needed for the building-up of this character within 
him. 

But it will be observed that, into this wider conception of 
man’s due, love and affection have entered and have merged 
the territories of Justice and Charity. Taken more narrowly, 
Justice is distinct from personal affection, if not actually op- 
posed to it; it is an ardent love, not of persons, but of abstract 
right and order in human conduct. It renders what is due, to 
friends and to enemies indifferently; and it even glories in a 
sort of cold-blooded impartiality and is a more easy virtue for 
less affectionate characters. He is not just, of course, who 
pays his dues to others only under compulsion ; he must at least 
love justice and delight in it with his mind; yet this is the love 
of a thing, of an idea, rather than of a person; it is zeal for the 
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social order and organization, rather than for the units and 
parts so organized—a cold spiritual motive that appeals feebly 
to all but a few, until it is taken up and warmed into life by the 
affection of charity and personal attachment. 

As soon as Justice is seen, or even vaguely felt, to be no mere 
abstraction but the living will, of that personal subsistent Jus- 
tice and Reason whose name is God, it begins forthwith to 
soften the harsher lines of its countenance and to put on the 
gentler aspect of Charity—of that sympathetic personal love of 
the several living members of God’s Kingdom, which renders 
them not only their due but a generous overplus; which does 
not contravene but includes and passess beyond mere Justice 
so far, at least, as Justice forgets that love is the supreme debt 
of man to man. 

But this vastly extended notion of our debts and dues, 
involves a degree of self-sacrifice and _ self-repression—a 
measure of endurance and abstinence, far beyond what was 
covered by the Greek conception of Fortitude and Temper- 
ance ; and indeed sets forth an ideal infinitely beyond the weak- 
ness of man in the solitude and helplessness of his natural 
egoism. The Spirit of disinterested Love must of its own 
free choice enter into him by some action analogous to that 
whereby it transforms dead matter into living, the senseless 
into the sentient, the irrational into the reasonable. All true 
growth and progress is wrought in us and through us, but 
not by us; it is ours to accept and, perhaps, to condition, but 
not to cause; the less is not sufficient reason for the greater. 
Without Hope by which man, sensible of his insufficiency, 
relies on God’s supernatural help and expresses his reliance 
by recourse to prayer and appointed means of grace, the Forti- 
tude and Abstinence demanded by Christian Justice and Char- 
ity are impossible; self-love like an ill-weed must inevitably 
spring up and strangle unselfishness and the love of others. 

Lastly our whole conception of this transfigured Justice ab- 
sorbed into Charity, our belief in the union of all men, through 
Christ, in the participation of the same Eternal Life, rests upon 
data which are revealed to us, not from without by flesh and 
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blood, but from within and by the Father; and with regard to 
which the grasp of reason is too feeble to be of any practical 
service, unless it be supplemented by the will-force of that 
Faith which holds to those dark utterances that come up from 
the very depths of our whole spiritual nature, in preference to 
those surface reverberations that represent the understanding 
alone. 

Thus we have Faith perfecting our Prudence or Practical 
Judgment by a knowledge of the true end of human life—name- 
ly, Justice transfigured into Charity ;—whence, a correct knowl- 
edge of the means may be determined ; and we have Hope, mak- 
ing possible that Temperance and Fortitude whereby alone such 
an ideal can be realized. We must not then look upon these 
three Theological Virtues as added mechanically to the four 
Cardinal Virtues—as it were three more beads threaded on the 
same string—and as making with them a summary of Christian 
duty, whereof one part is natural and the other supernatural. 
The Christian character is no such centaur or monstrosity. 
Indeed it is not correct to contrast these groups as natural 
and supernatural in the Christian, since in him, being but fa- 
cets of one simple perfection, they are all natural on that em- 
pirical side which falls under the observation of ethics and 
psychology. Let us rather speak of them as religious and civil 
virtues, respectively. Under this their empirical aspect, they 
are closely woven into one texture, the latter being permeated, 
quickned and transfigured by the former. And as it is the 
higher which explains the lower, and not conversely, so it is the 
religious virtues which alone complement and finish-off the 
frayed and ragged conceptions of the civil virtues by showing 
them with the context from which they are but torn. Al- 
though from no inspection of Prudence, Justice, Fortitude and 
Temperance could we clearly divine what exactly is lacking 
to their fulness and coherence as a conception of character 
(sc. Faith, Hope and Charity) yet, that something is lacking, 
is an irresistible impression. It were a starved soul that went 
clad so thinly. From an endeavor to do with so little, man 
can gain, at least, a conviction of his insufficiency—of his 
inherent inability to “realize” himself. He may learn that he 
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is lost, though not where the right way lies; that he is in dark- 
ness though not where he may look for light; that he is weak, 
though not where strength can be found. 

Such then is the inter-relation of these seven elements into 
which, for purposes of thought and language, Christian ethics 
has resolved its ideal of character. Needless to say that count- 
less other justifiable analyses are conceivable and that neither 
this nor any other pretends to exhaust the concrete reality, any 
more than any possible number of descriptions of a flower or an 
insect could say all that is to be said about it. Races whose 
forms of thought and language differ from our own, beyond 
hope of translation, will not only speak but think differently ; 
yet what they speak and think of will be the same; and who 
shall say that Christianity is tied inseparably to Graeco-Judaic 


modes of conception? 
GEORGE TYRRELL, S. J. 
RICHMOND, YORKS, ENGLAND. 





THE POLITICAL BABEL. 


For some time after the South African War entered upon its 
final stage we heard a great deal about “lessons of the war.” 
Since then the nation has been told on the strength of 
this war’s experience almost everything relating to at- 
tacks, cover, arms, ammunition, horses, how to finish this 
struggle and prevent its recurring in the future, besides a num- 
ber of other things. These lessons may or may not be of much 
practical value to Commanders and Politicians. But there is 
another experience which we may call a lesson, not indeed of 
this war alone, though perhaps on no previous occasion has the 
fact I am referring to manifested itself in such marked man- 
ner as on this last one. I am alluding to the striking conflict 
of opinions and political convictions which this war has 
aroused. There have been, it is true, worse differences be- 
tween political parties in all countries which even led to civil 
wars, but the fact which we must bear in mind is, that the dif- 
ferences I am speaking of have not originated in the internal 
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affairs of the country, but represent the clashing opinions of 
two great parties on the treatment of a foreign nation. Speak- 
ing of two great parties I am well aware that one of them repre- 
sents a large numerical majority and the other a corresponding 
minority; but in endeavoring to treat the phenomenon before 
us from a psychological point of view we have only to consider 
one view as against the other, however large a majority there 
be on one side and small a minority on the other, provided only 
that that minority is sufficiently considerable to compel us to 
take it into account. Apart from this I shall have an opportun- 
ity of justifying my disregard for numbers later on. 

To the average man, to the man in the street, the question of 
this conflict of opinions will seem very unimportant and its 
solution extremely simple: he will promptly settle it to his own 
satisfaction by looking upon those who hold the opposite view 
either as a kind of better class robbers and thieves, or as fools 
and traitors, according to the party to which he happens to be- 
long. He will blandly declare that he simply cannot under- 
stand their reasoning! But to the foreigner living in this coun- 
try and uninfluenced by any preconceived like or dislike for 
either party, if he be at all given to contemplation, this pheno- 
menon is exceedingly interesting from a psychological point of 
view. For is it not the result of the natural and spontaneous 
development of the mind of a people enjoying the highest de- 
gree of liberty of thought and speech? We must admit that it 
is. Only a free exercise of this right of men can make the un- 
restrained expression of political opinions possible. And this 
is, generally speaking, a decided advantage and a sign of pro- 
gress. But looking at this particular phenomenon we ask our- 
selves: “Is it natural and to the advantage of the nation that 
a divergence of opinions on the question of a war waged by this 
country should develop into that almost passionate animosity 
between political opponents which we observed on this last 
occasion?” Assuredly not! There is something sad and 
alarming in seeing an intellectually particularly healthy race 
split into factions which will go to such extremes as to freely 
accuse each other of the basest things. 

We must therefore modify the first question we have asked 
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ourselves and put it in this form: “Is this phenomenon the 
necessary result of independence of thought?” This is a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance, because if we have to answer 
it in the affirmative, it would mean that freedom of thought and 
speech, which we have been accustomed to look upon as an 
achievement worthy of the most advanced nation, is a failure 
and ought to be suppressed. But happily we shall be able to 
find a different answer which will be something like this: It 
is only the necessary result under the particular circumstances 
which at present exist though it is likely to become worse in 
proportion as such independence of thought and speech con- 
tinues to manifest itself,—unless those particular circum- 
stances be altered. 

Let us inquire into this matter. But before entering on this 
task I should like to lay stress on two things: First, that this 
essay is not intended to be any criticism whatsoever of the war 
just finished, and second, that my remarks are not meant to ap- 
ply to any one particular nation. I wish to emphasize these two 
points particularly in order to avoid misunderstandings. My 
observations apply to the politics of all civilized countries alike, 
and if I shall endeavor to take my examples and illustrations 
chiefly from the late war, my reason for doing so is that it 
happens to afford the most recent instance and all circum- 
stances connected with it are fresh in everybody’s mind. 

The circumstance which will strike the observer from the 
first, and which must have become apparent to everybody, is 
the fact that discussions on politics—whether home or foreign 
politics—scarcely ever end by either of the disputants being 
converted to the other’s views. Let two men of ever so high 
an intellectual standard, but belonging to opposite political par- 
ties, discuss the difference in their views, and unless they are 
particularly good tempered they are more likely to part worse 
friends than they were before, than—in spite of the best argu- 
ments brought forward on either side—to agree on one single 
point. In fact it seems easier to explain to a blind man what 
red is like than to convince a political opponent. 

Now, there is something very strange in this which requires 
explanation. Why do we not observe the same in any of the 
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other many topics of discussion? Surely it cannot be main- 
tained that the reason is to be found in the abstract nature of 
the subject, because there are many equally abstract subjects 
with which the same is not the case. Take for instance the 
administration of justice, which is essentially an abstract mat- 
ter and one which concerns the individual quite as much, and 
even more immediately than, say, foreign politics; and yet we 
scarcely ever find two people getting heated over it. The only 
controversies which can be said to present any resemblance to 
the political ones were those on religion in former times, when 
the passions aroused on both sides led to the cruellest wars since 
the age of barbarism. Yet the similarity is far from perfect. 
Religion is essentially a matter of individual belief, and the 
faith professed by one person scarcely affects the interests, or 
interferes with the rights of anybody else. We have therefore 
come to be tolerant in religious matters and generally refrain 
from discussing them. The probability is that those former 
convulsions were really due to the encroachment of politics on 
religious questions. 

But we cannot afford to look upon the different political con- 
victions of our fellow subjects with the same equanimity 
wherever the single individual is an active part of a governing 
body, 7. e. wherever there is a self-governing people, because 
every single vote has its significance and a certain effect on the 
nation’s interests and well-being. It follows that a nation will 
be the sounder the more united its component parts are. 

Whenever during the last few years,—that is since the 
present war has made political discussions more passionate—I 
assisted at a controversy on this subject, I somehow could 
not help comparing the antagonists (I apologize to them for the 
comparison) to two men nearly coming to blows over the ques- 
tion whose carpet is larger. It appears that A has a square 
carpet and B a round one. “How can you say that your car- 
pet is larger,” says A, spreading it over his own, “can you not 
see the four corners of mine projecting ever so far?” “How 
can you deny that mine is the larger,” retorts B, in turn placing 
A’s carpet over his, “if a child can see that mine protrudes on 
all four sides?” And maybe they will come to blows yet. 
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This seems to me to be very nearly what happens in all political 
disputes. Each of the opponents has his own particular way 
of looking at things, and there seems to be no common ground. 
The dispute may be protracted ad infinitum but without the 
slightest result. Truly a political Babel, where each section 
speaks in a language unintelligible to the others! 

Again we ask: “Why is this? Are politics really so very 
different from all other sciences, and is there no room for logic, 
the great settler of disputes between cultured men?” I can- 
not for a moment accept that off-hand judgment with which so 
many people of either party are so ready to set their own 
minds at rest on this problem, by attributing the contrary views 
of other people either to a certain inexplicable perversity of 
character or to a special kind of mental aberration, as I myself 
have known men of the highest moral and intellectual stand- 
ard, yet belonging to opposite parties. We must therefore look 
for some other explanation. 

In our investigation of the causes of this phenomenon we 
shall do well to distinguish between political controversies 
within and without the Houses of Parliament. I do not mean 
to imply by this that the two are of an entirely different charac- 
ter, though undoubtedly there is a good deal of difference be- 
tween them. But by treating them separately we shall be able 
to simplify our investigation by avoiding certain objections. 

I, for one, do not doubt that at least the majority of the 
Members of Parliament are originally sincere in their course 
of action, 7. e. they begin by joining the party which to the 
best of their knowledge and conscience is the right one. But 
from that moment it seems as if their personal convictions 
had been relegated to a back seat to make room for some- 
thing else; that something else is Party. So in the instance 
before us, the question of the war: The Opposition party 
was perfectly entitled to approve or to disapprove of the 
war according to their own views. Rightly or wrongly they 
disapproved, and so far this is fair and legitimate criticism. 
But if we see men who represent sections of the English na- 
tion apparently eager to seize on every favorable opportunity 
to publicly accuse their country of waging war by unfair 
means,—and that in most cases on quite unreliable informa- 
Vol. XIII.—No. 3 21 
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tion can we believe that they are still acting up to their convic- 
tions? No, something else speaks through their mouths, and 
that something else is Party. And how about the governing 
party? True, they have not gone to extremes to the same ex- 
tent, probably because of the consciousness of their own 
strength and easy victory. But did they give that originally 
fair and legitimate criticism quite a fair treatment? Are they 
not to a certain extent responsible for the extremes to which 
the Opposition has gone by holding that party up to the nation’s 
contempt from the very outset? Surely something must have 
prompted them that was not all honest conviction; that some- 
thing was Party. 

There seems to me to be a certain appropriateness to what 
we observe at present in the words of Herr Bluntschli quoted 
in Mr. Lilly’s “First Principles of Politics,” if we make the 
necessary deduction from his somewhat strong expressions. 
He says: 

“If party zeal and party passion become so overmastering that parties 
would rather tear the country to pieces than join hands for its delivery 
and welfare, if a party abuses the public authority of which it has gained 
possession, unjustly to oppress and persecute those who do not hold with 
it, if parties combine with a foreign enemy against their own country and 
the nation to which they belong—then so unpatriotic a course expels the 
essential idea of a political party, and the party becomes a faction.” 

Mr. Lilly in the same book refers to a speech made by Mr. 
Chamberlain at Oxford in May, 1890, in which that gentleman 
concludes a favorable criticism of the party system with the 
admission: “When great national interests are at stake, when 
the safety of the commonwealth is involved, the party system 
breaks down.” But what do we see? Great national inter- 
ests were at stake, the safety of the Empire, or at least part of 
it, according to the statements of those politicians themselves, 
was involved, but the differences between the parties, so far 
from disappearing, have become accentuated to an almost 
alarming degree. The fact is that every party is liable sooner 
or later to degenerate into a faction, if for no other reason 
simply by virtue of that tendency so common in men to fly to 
extremes when strongly and successfully opposed. But how 
much more must this be the case under a party system as it 
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exists now in most European countries, where successfully 
supporting the Government on one side and successfully oppos- 
ing it on the other, no matter on what question, means remain- 
ing in power for the one, or coming into power for the other. 

The object of this inquiry is merely to establish on psycholo- 
gical grounds the causes of the observed irreconcilableness of 
political opinions, and from this point of view the party system 
undoubtedly does a great deal of harm. But even from a 
merely political and constitutional standpoint it is difficult to 
see what the advantage of it is, and high authorities on politi- 
cal philosophy have strongly denounced it. The chief argu- 
ment in its support is that it ensures an effective and organized 
opposition and thereby a more thorough discussion of all mat- 
ters before Parliament. But surely there should be no need 
for such incentive for the representatives of the nation to take 
an interest in, and discuss, the affairs of their country, particu- 
larly for such dangerous incentive. Without it, we cannot 
doubt that an equally effective criticism would be ensured 
which, being disinterested and conscientious, though it may not 
be organized, would be of immensely greater value than the 
present one, and more in harmony with the original idea of 
Representative Government, such idea being that the votes of 
the majority, given by each Member to the best of his knowl- 
edge and conscience, should decide. It is obvious that Min- 
isters in power often have an interest in the maintenance of 
the party system because their position is practically unassail- 
able while the Cabinet as a whole stands; but even this is a dis- 
tinct drawback because the case may often arise when the 
country will hesitate to overthrow a Ministry the generality of 
whose members are inefficient because this may involve the 
sacrifice of, say, one particularly capable man who happens to 
fill an important post—for instance that of Colonial Secretary 
—to the greatest satisfaction of the nation. 

We may now pass on to the second part of our inquiry viz. 
that dealing with the divergence of political opinions outside 
Parliament. This part of the investigation will prove to be 
by far the more difficult and complicated of the two, as the 
causes are not as obvious as in the first. It is of course not 
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possible to draw a distinct line of demarcation between politi- 
cal convictions (or whatever passes for that) of Members of 
Parliament and those of private persons, and to consider them 
two things entirely different from each other. There is a cer- 
tain intermingling of the two round the line which we have 
drawn for the sake of simplification, as there are no doubt 
Members of Parliament who still hold their own political opin- 
ions in the same way as they would as private persons, and on 
the other hand there are a great number of the latter who in 
some way or other have a material interest in either of the par- 
ties which will tend to make them partial. But the great ma- 
jority of private persons take at the most a purely sentimental 
interest in one of the parties, which—the self-interest being 
absent—cannot in any way be compared to the party zeal of 
politicians. This is the great difference which we have here 
to consider. 

Now, self-interest being absent, we have to find out why 
political views of private citizens are found to be almost as 
irreconcilable as those of the political parties in Parliament. 

If I may be permitted to revert for one moment to the simile 
of the carpets it will be noticed that A and B base their con- 
tentions on facts; on palpable undeniable facts. And yet their 
conclusions are diametrically opposed to each other. Quite 
the same may be observed in political discussions, each side 
using “facts” for their arguments and,—being perfectly con- 
vinced that a conclusion based on facts cannot possibly be 
wrong,—they do not see the necessity of using their minds any 
further, but, pleased with their own wisdom and logic, put 
their opponents down as “narrow minded” and “ignorant.” 

Now, if facts may be used by both sides with such different 
results, there must be a fallacy somewhere, and in my opinion 
it is to be found in this: Facts, as such, do not enter in poli- 
tical philosophy. By “fact” we mean either an occurrence or 
a circumstance which is known to be true, it is something that 
really exists or existed, and as such cannot be used in political 
philosophy, which is an abstract science, any more than in 
mathematics we can add or subtract two quantities of an en- 
tirely heterogeneous character. To use them for the purpose 
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of forming our theories a process of assimilation must first take 
place, and this process is the interpretation of facts. It is this 
interpretation of facts which forms the basis of our judgment 
and not the facts themselves. Some may call this making a 
distinction without a difference, but to me it appears to be 
really the clue to the explanation of the phenomenon I am deal- 
ing with. There are very few things, if any, which are not 
liable to be interpreted in at least two very different ways. A 
man who is wont always to carry out whatever he has set him- 
self to, may be called firm by his friends and obstinate or head- 
strong by his enemies; and who will undertake to say exactly 
where the one ends and the other begins? And as to histori- 
cal facts we have only to read the various accounts of the deeds 
and characters of famous men. 

Once we have made this clear to ourselves that it is not the 
facts but their interpretation which forms the real basis of our 
political ideas, the problem before us seems less complicated. 
In fact to arrive at its solution we have now only to find an 
explanation for these great differences in the interpretation of 
facts. 

I will here for the last time refer to our friends A and B, to 
show now the one difference between their case and that of 
political opponents. Of course it may be said that they must 
be fools, as the use of such a simple thing as a clothyard would 
speedily settle their quarrel. Exactly so, but the possibility 
of resorting to that means is just where the two cases differ. 
Where is that intellectual clothyard which we could apply to 
our political ideas and thereby settle our disputes? With the 
facts as the raw material at our disposal, the process of turning 
out the finished article, judgment, consists in the interpretation 
of these various facts and fitting them together. But we can- 
not interpret, that is call a thing morally good or bad, without 
applying a certain standard measure to it. If somebody steals 
another man’s property we do not hesitate to call this a bad 
action, but we are only enabled to arrive at this judgment by 
applying to the case,—though through habit this may be done 
unconsciously—the principle laid down in the eighth Com- 
mandment. And since this principle is generally accepted the 
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verdict will be unanimous. In the same way a judge trying a 
case measures, as it were, the offence by certain well defined 
and generally acknowledged principles, 7. e. the law, and passes 
sentence according to the result. As a matter of fact it would 
be impossible to arrive at any judgment in any matter if we had 
no such standard to refer the case to. Let anybody with a very 
active imagination try to picture to himself the state of affairs 
that would exist, were all those fundamental principles which 
form the basis of our civil law non-existent, and everybody 
left to judge as he feels inclined! Well, to a certain extent 
that state of affairs exists in politics where there is a sad lack 
of such universally acknowledged principles, and a_ perfect 
chaos is only averted because even in politics we cannot,—or 
at least not openly—quite dissociate ourselves from the ethical 
rules which we have been taught to apply to our private life. 

I have previously ventured to compare religion to politics, 
and there is no doubt a limited resemblance between the two. 
Every creed has of course a well defined standard of ethics of 
its own, but there is no such common standard between the dif- 
ferent religions ; hence the violence of former controversies. In 
politics even that standard for each section is missing and is 
supplanted by a set of general propositions, but these are very 
far from being well defined, and even to their own adherents 
they present a very shadowy and nebulous appearance. What 
were for instance these propositions of the pro-war and anti- 
war parties with respect to the South African War? Let us 
consider them fairly and dispassionately in turn. 

The adherents of the Pro-War party maintained: 

That since the Government of a foreign country refused to 
adopt such measures as were demanded by their own Govern- 
nent for the remedy of certain grievances of a very numerous 
English community in that country, the English Government 
was entitled to take such steps, and to bring such pressure to 
bear on the other side as ultimately led to war; 

That by a sort of plebiscite it appeared that a large majority 
of the nation supported the Government’s action, and that such 
majority being on their side it proved that the war was right 
and just; 
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That in the face of this it was an unpatriotic course for the 
other party to persist in their opposition, the only course left 
to a patriotic man being to take the part of his own Government 
in any dispute with a foreign country. 

Now, if we can refer all these propositions to one standard, 
i. e. to one generally accepted principle or doctrine, and find 
them to be in accordance with its fundamental idea or teaching, 
we may unhesitatingly call them correct ; as far as human judg- 
ment goes they are good and just. If on the other hand no 
such uniform standard can be found, if to justify those con- 
tentions we have to shift our ground, we must consider them, 
if not absolutely wrong (since we have no means of measuring 
them), but without any value whatsoever. Let us examine 


them. 
What fundamental principle justifies the interference by ote 


country with the internal affairs of another country? On 
what doctrine does one set of people base their right to dictate 
measures tc: another set of people within their own legitimate 
territory, and in case of non-compliance appropriate the latter 
by superior force? I shall be answered that it is the right and 


duty of a nation to safeguard the interests of, and to protect, 
its fellow subjects abroad. This may be so,—to a certain ex- 
tent. But of what standard doctrine does this proposition form 
part? The intercourse between the units of the Christian 
part of the human race, as far as rights and duties are con- 
cerned, is at present regulated by one doctrine only: that of the 
Christian religion, or rather by the principles forming the basis 
of civil law, which is only Christian religion made practical 
and, as it were, brought up to date. And into that doctrine 
the above contention will not fit. There is no clause in the 
civil law which will justify one man’s taking another man’s 
property by force, and as to being one’s own arbiter, why, the 
most honest and respected judge is by law disqualified from 
judging his own cause. And in the great Christian commu- 
nity, if we understand Christianity aright, all men, no matter 
to what nation they belong, should be considered equivalent, 
and the various nations composing it can only be compared to 
the families living in one country and forming one nation. 
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Passing on to the second proposition: on what grounds can 
it be contended that the opinion of the majority must neces- 
sarily be the right one? That indeed it has any more value 
than that of even the smallest minority? Here, it is true, we 
have an apparent parallel in the administration of civil law, 
irasmuch as in some countries the majority of the members 
composing a jury decide the verdict. But there are two dif- 
ferences which are fatal to the comparison: First, no person 
is admitted to the jury who has the least personal interest in 
the case that is being tried; and second, the juries are only 
called upon to decide on matters which any man of an average 
intelligence is supposed to be able to judge. But politics are 
certainly not such matter. Even the average educated man 
does not trouble himself greatly about studying political science 
and is quite satisfied with occasionally expounding his rather 
hazy ideas on the subject in more or less high-sounding words, 
supporting them with those commonplace arguments with which 
the leader in his daily paper provides him ready made by the 
dozen. How can we then expect the less educated and harder 
working laboring class to find the time for studying the mat- 
ter and to form their own ideas? Politics seem to most people 
@ very simple thing and a subject which any sane man can 
judge and understand. But those who take the trouble to 
look underneath the highly polished surface will soon be con- 
vinced that it is a very complicated affair indeed, rendered 
more so by the confusion of ideas which prevails. And even 
the student of political science stands bewildered at the flat 
contradictions to which the highest authorities on that subject 
treat each other on the most important points. Under such 
conditions what shadow of a value can the opinion of any ma- 
jority have, consisting of people of whom say go per cent. are 
thoroughly convinced that they can judge any political ques- 
tion off hand! And if we want to know how such majorities 
are created, we find a very good description of the process in 
Sir H. S. Maine’s “Popular Government.” I am quoting Mr. 
W. Graham’s summary : 


“These two things, party and corruntion, greatly aid in the production, not 
of agreement, but the appearance of agreement, in a multitude. There is 
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a third and very effective agency. This is the manufacture and confident 
utterance of general propositions on political subjects, a great device which 
imposes on imperfectly educated men who are much taken by it, almost as 
much as by ornate rhetoric. The party leader has discovered the secret of 
the manufacture in abundance and variety, and indeed nothing can be 
simpler. Utter these propositions, resting on the slenderest, flimsiest and 
often irrelevant base of facts, unverified, perhaps unverifiable, in striking 
language, and crowds of men will assent to them, applaud them, and thus 
there is formed a sort of sham and pretense of concurrent opinion. Such 
loose acquiescence in vague general propositions is a bad mental habit.” 

Would it not be almost safer generally to consider the opin- 
ion of the minority the more correct one, since it is obvious 
that only a small percentage of the population possesses any 
political education to speak of? 

And those who still believe in the infallibility of majorities 
I would ask to consider the fact that in very many, if not most 
cases immediately before the outbreak of a war the majority 
in both countries is in favor of that terrible arbitrament. 
The cry “A Berlin!” rang as loud as that: “Nach Paris!” in 
1870, and is it possible to suppose that both countries were in 
the right? If either was right the other must of necessity have 
been wrong, but it is just possible that both were wrong, ma- 
jorities notwithstanding. And have not all great reformers 
begun by having the majority, nay, the whole people against 
them? Where then does that infallibility of majorities come 
in? 

I now pass on to the last of the propositions under our con- 
sideration, 7. e. that dealing with patriotism. Iam fully aware 
that it is a thankless task to subject a popular ideal which 
through ages has been glorified and almost surrounded with a 
halo of sanctity, to the cold test of scientific analysis, and I my- 
self would rather leave it untouched. But it is impossible to 
examine the value of political theories without first establish- 
ing the exact meaning of a word which in political oratory 
plays such an important part as just this one. However in 
trying to analyze its meaning, I should not like to render myself 
guilty of any attempt at minimizing or disparaging the nobility 
of character of all those who in the histories of all countries 
since the earliest ages stand prominent for patriotic deeds. I 
yield to none in the admiration of those who willingly sacri- 
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fice fortune, health or life for what they think to be the com- 
mon good, and even if they did so in an entirely mistaken 
cause, as far as they are concerned, it would detract nothing 
from their merit. 

What then is patriotism? Are we all who use this word so 
often and with such force fully conscious of the exact meaning 
we wish to convey? It seems a pity to me that Professor 
Seeley, when he gave us so admirable a definition of the word 
liberty, did not at the same time deal with this word which in 
an equally vague manner is so frequently used in conjunction 
with the former, to play upon the popular mind. For without 
definition, to use his own words, “political discussion must 
needs degenerate into that interminable brawl which may be 
profitable enough to aspiring politicians, but can be of no profit 
to the commonwealth.” 

We all know that the etymological meaning of the word is: 
love for one’s country. But clearly there is a great variety of 
ways in which one may love one’s own country, and certainly 
there must also be some limit to it somewhere. Can for in- 
stance patriotism mean that we should do anything, good or 
bad, that will be profitable to our country and that we should 
go so far in this endeavor as to utterly disregard the rights 
and legitimate claims of other nations? I am sure this is not 
the right interpretation, and we shall have to find out in what 
way and how far such love of one’s country may legitimately 
manifest itself. 

That man must be a thorough cynic, and utterly incapable 
of appreciating the higher ideals of life, who could fail to see 
the beauty of the principle by which every man, as part of a 
whole, unhesitatingly gives up some of his comfort, means and 
pleasures, and even, if need be, his life, for the promotion of the 
welfare of that whole of which he forms part. But as in most 
other things so also in this we must guard against overstep- 
ping the natural limits, lest we unknowingly turn good into 
evil. We must not forget that this co-operation of individ- 
uals is only the means to an end, and that, however noble be the 
means which we employ, it is chiefly the end on which they 
are dependent for their value. To cite one extreme instance: 
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we are all familiar with the many accounts of old time bri- 
gands’ gangs among whom zealous and even scrupulously 
honest co-operation seems to have been practiced ; yet that cir- 
cumstance did not ennoble their profession or make them less 
deserving of the gallows. This instance is of course not in- 
tended to be a comparison between the ends which civilized 
nations have in view and brigandaccio, but merely to show that, 
however noble and beautiful zeal and self-cenial of individuals 
in the promotion of the common interests be in themselves, as 
a principle they are not necessarily good. 

In the popular mind of all nations the prevalent idea of 
patriotism, as far as external politics are concerned, would 
seem to be the assumed duty of every subject to co-operate in, 
and promote, the extension of territory and increase of power 
of his own country; if possible, without interfering with the 
rights of others, but if not otherwise possible, to the detriment 
of any other country that may happen to stand in the way. 
From a moral point of view the objections to such interpreta- 
tion are obvious and there is nothing to justify it. The idea 
of self-denying co-operation, it is true, is based on a moral prin- 
ciple which forms part of the ethics of Christianity. But that 
principle is meant to apply to humanity as a whole, and there is 
nothing to justify our restricting its application to the particu- 
lar nation to which we happen to belong. Such restriction is 
entirely arbitrary, and if we think it right to go so far, there is 
no reason why we should not go a step further and restrict it to 
our own family, leaving the State to look after itself. I shall 
be answered that we could not do that because our family 
would not be safe for long without the efficiency of the State. 
This is correct, but if we enter on such practical considerations 
we should at the same time realize that the State itself must 
sooner or later lose its power and greatness without that fur- 
ther honest co-operation extending to the whole of the human 
race, because under a system in which strength alone tells even 
the most powerful State can never hope to maintain its great- 
ness for ever. A glance at history will show us the truth of 
this. 2 

Once we have entered into the idea of that Christian principle 
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applying to the whole of humanity the popular interpretation 
of patriotism, by which every foreign country is to be consid- 
ered something in the nature of an antagonist, falls to the 
ground. 

But there is another possible interpretation which would com- 
bine the practical advantages of the one idea with the ethical 
beauty of the other: a system under which the various States, 
while continuing to look after the interests of their own subjects, 
would enter into a really honest co-operation among themselves 
by striving to strictly observe in theirintercourse with eachother 
those moral principles of right and wrong which form the basis 
of our social life ; a system by which the various civilized coun- 
tries, while keeping strictly within the limits prescribed by 
those principles, would vie with each other, not so much in a 
race for supremacy and greatest possible power, as in the nobler 
contest for the first place in the esteem, confidence and applause 
of the great family of civilized nations. This is no Utopian 
idea, and I shall explain myself more fully later on. But for 
my immediate purpose it is sufficient to assume that such sys- 
tem could be generally adopted,— would there be no scope then 
for patriotism, 7. e. love of one’s country, in the striving for 
that place of honor among nations? Would there be no 
further purpose in zealous co-operation of the persons belong- 
ing to one nation, or no occasions for noble self-sacrifice in a 
noble cause? Indeed there would, and the idea of patriotism 
could only gain in beauty by such change! 

I think I may say that at the bottom of our hearts we all 
have a more or less vague feeling that, if it were practicable, 
this interpretation of patriotism would be an ethically more 
beautiful and correct one. I shall of course have to show that 
the idea is capable of being put into practice, but as. it is, the 
great majority think anything but a strongly utilitarian prin- 
ciple impracticable and call those who deviate from that, ene- 
mies of their country. With what right? 

It may be objected that during the time of hostilities at least 
the persons opposed to the course adopted by the Government 
should, if differ they must, keep their opinion to themselves. 
This may be expedient and wise in many cases, but it 
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does not seem to me that it can be considered a duty the neglect 
of which is equivalent to treason. There is an advantage even 
in such free expression of adverse criticism, inasmuch as it 
makes the opinion of the minority a factor to be reckoned with 
beforehand by the Government, a factor whose importance is 
in exact proportion to the number of persons belonging to that 
minority. If the duty of not opposing the Government in time 
of hostilities were strictly adhered to as a principle it is clear 
that this would ultimately deprive the people of any voice in 
the question of war and peace, as any Government by the mere 
act of declaring war could compel the tacit consent of the 
nation. 

We have now minutely examined the chief contentions of 
that section of the nation which was favorable to the war, 
and we have not been able to justify them by any one stand- 
ard. There are, I am well aware, some who maintain that 
politics are being conducted according to a standard quite of 
their own. But which is that standard? Let those who think 
so compare the recent events in South Africa and those in 
China. I do not venture to say whether the annexation of the 
South African Republics is right or wrong, but surely the mis- 
deeds of the Chinese and the provocation given by them were 
far worse than those of the Boers, yet so far from anybody 
annexing their country we saw alliances and counter alliances 
concluded for the avowed purpose of protecting its integrity. 
Where is here the uniformity of principle? 

The arguments of the pro-war party being incapable of 
being justified by any uniform standard we cannot, in confor- 
mity with our theory, attach any value to them. 

And the Anti-War party? They have generally supported 
their views of the question by arguments which, on the whole, 
are in keeping with the moral standard accepted for our privaté 
life. If, therefore, we may assume that their arguments were 
put forward in entirely good faith, that is to say, if we may be- 
lieve that they were guided by firm principles to which they 
would adhere in all questions and under all circumstances, we 
shall, if we are consequent to our theory, have to admit that 
their arguments were good and just; that their view was mor- 
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ally the more correct of the two. But apart from the ex- 
tremes to which many of them have gone,—so as even to dis- 
allow the right of self-defence which in civil law is perfectly 
legitimate,—we are now confronted by another difficulty. An 
opinion may be very good and just theoretically, but to be of 
any real value it must also be able to stand the test of practice. 
And here it is where the anti-war party possibly failed, not in 
a moral, but in a practical sense. 

We cannot possibly shut our eyes to the fact that the Euro- 
pean countries are rapidly getting overpopulated, and that 
there must be an outlet for the surplus population somewhere. 
Hence the expedient of a colonial policy. It may of course be 
disputed that the inability of a country to support 
all its subjects within its own boundaries should give it a right 
to take other people’s territory for that purpose. But, in the 
case of England at least, it is an undeniable fact that the rule 
thus established over such annexed territories has generally 
proved to be of great benefit, not only to the settlers, but also 
to the original population, and, by the establishment of free 
trade, to other countries as well. Now, this seems to me a 
very strong point, in fact whenever in a dispute on the war I 
heard it raised,—strangely enough in most cases as a last 
straw to cling to,—it always seemed to me an almost unan- 
swerable argument. 

Even the strictest moralist must admit that there is some- 
thing in the creation of new and vigorous races that is not alto- 
gether bad. Canada, Australia, South Africa, may ultimately 
become independent nations, healthy and prosperous, while the 
power of England may decline, but was it not the merit of that 
England to have created them? This consideration alone 
seems to me to go a long way towards justifying the stand- 
point of those in favor of expansion. But unfortunately, 
though it may be right, it is not in accordance with the laws 
applying to our civil life. Take the case of a man who has 
enormous wealth which he puts to the worst use possible. His 
wealth may be a curse to others, yet the law protects his prop- 
erty. Another man may deprive him of that wealth by force 
and, keeping only a minute portion to himself, employ the rest 
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so as to be of the greatest benefit to mankind ; yet the law will 
punish him. 

We see then that the principle which seems so sound and 
not without nobility does not fit into our standard, and without 
a standard we can never positively tell what is good and what 
is bad. 

Apart from this there is also a practical objection to the un- 
restricted admission of that principle. If we allow that it is a 
good thing that England should annex foreign territories for 
the spread of civilization and the benefit of their inhabitants, 
we must in fairness allow the same right to all other civilized 
countries. And this principle once admitted, what splendid 
pretext for indiscriminate annexation it would afford! 

Our inquiry is ended, and the conclusion, I think, is clear. 
There is no uniform standard answering moral as well as prac- 
tical requirements to which political opinions may be referred, 
and without such reference correct judgment is inconceivable. 
Without it we shall go on for ever calling a thing just, great 
_ and noble, which others will condemn as unjust and vile. And 
what justifies us in maintaining that those others are wrong, 
or them in calling our views mistaken? As long as one sec- 
tion of a nation looks upon things political from a merely 
utilitarian point of view without due consideration of moral 
principles, and the other from an exalted moral standpoint 
without any allowance for practical requirements, the dispute 
must remain quite beyond any possibility of settlement and the 
divergence of opinions necessarily becomes more acute in pro- 
portion as the freedom of thought and speech in a nation is 
getting more and more appreciated. 

The remedy seems obvious enough, and considering the 
great benefit it would confer, if successful, well worth trying. 
The adoption of a detailed international code of law would of 
course be one way out of the difficulty, but I fear this remedy 
is impracticable. Such codification has been attempted before, 
but the attempt had to be abandoned in the face of the impossi- 
bility of bringing about an agreement among the various na- 
tions even on the most important points. One of the chief 
objections to such arrangement is that a law thus created could 
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not easily be enforced. Yet by agreeing to a code of law 
of this kind the signatories would have to take a certain moral 
responsibility for its observance, and it is easy to imagine the 
complications which might arise from such precarious state of 
things. No wonder therefore the well-meant efforts in this 
direction have proved abortive. 

What seems to me more likely of success is the adoption by 
each country of a detailed code of rules of its own, the creation 
of a standard which will serve as a guide for all its political 
actions. This would do away with the difficulty of arriving 
at an agreement among all the powers, it would not give rise 
to any international complications, and would not be binding 
except in a moral sense. Its advantage on the other hand 
would be that it would lay down fixed rules for any emergency 
that may arise, and enable a nation to form a correct and un- 
animous, or almost unanimous, opinion. There would of 
course be no means of compelling any nation to adhere to its 
standard, but neither would there be any necessity for that. 
Its only end would be, as I have said, to serve as a moral guide 
to the subjects of each particular country. And as such its 
effect would soon be felt. Fixed rules, once laid down, soon 
permeate the whole population down to the very lowest classes, 
particularly if their elementary principles are made the subject 
of instruction at the schools. The knowledge of civil law is 
not diffused in any other way and yet even the least educated 
man has a remarkably correct idea of it. 

This parallel may also be a useful consideration to those who 
might object that politics are too complicated and intricate a 
matter to allow of fixed rules being laid down for any emer- 
gency. Surely the subject with which civil law deals is incom- 
parably more complicated and the possible emergencies are in- 
finitely more numerous, and yet they are all provided for in the 
law. 

Apart from this the beginning could very well be made with 
foreign politics only, this being the branch of politics which 
most stands in need of such standard. As far as home politics 
are concerned there is no really urgent need for it, though it 
would certainly be of advantage even to this branch. Al- 
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though the present system of legislation may not be quite an 
ideal one, there is in home politics a certain, as it were, auto- 
matic remedy for any mistake that may be made. Their aim 
is to insure the welfare of the nation, and as every subject of 
a self-governing nation has a share in the government, this aim 
will in most cases be ultimately attained. On this principle, 
broadly speaking, every measure is just that promotes the wel- 
fare of the commonwealth, and if any measure is passed which 
has not this effect, a powerful opposition will make itself felt 
before long, and the mistake will be corrected. In home poli- 
tics, therefore, not much is to be said against the Utilitarian 
principle. But in foreign politics where the governing body 
of one nation imposes its will on, and decides the fate of, an- 
other nation, the case is quite different. Here the utilitarian 
principle is not generally just, but through the inevitable ad- 
mixture of self-interest,—apart from other minor causes,—is 
even very liable to become the opposite. This is a very essen- 
tial difference between the two branches of politics. 

A uniform and universally accepted standard,—for such it 
would have to be,—which will serve to all as a moral guide in 
foreign politics is therefore an absolute necessity. The ques- 
tion now arises: what should that standard be? 

I have throughout this article drawn comparisons between 
politics and the rules which apply to our private life and 
find their expression in civil law. And not without purpose. 
There is, it is true, a very large number of those who hold that 
politics cannot be conducted on the same lines as social life, 
indeed we may say that this is a generally accepted view. But 
are those persons prepared to tell us why they cannot? This 
belief is only one more “loose acquiescence” in one of those 
commonplace theories which find so much favor with super- 
ficial minds on account of the great convenience with which 
they may be applied to any doubtful case. We hear them stated 
over and over again, until we cease to exercise our minds on 
the point, but accept them as a matter of course. I, for one, 
cannot see the slightest reason why the principles regulating 
our private intercourse with each other should not equally 
apply, and necessarily apply, to politics. These principles are 
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those which we find laid down in our ethical laws. Now, a 
nation being only a multitude of individuals (governing them- 
selves by a system of delegates chosen from among their num- 
ber), can we suppose that principles should apply to that mul- 
titude of individuals, which are different from, and often dia- 
metrically opposed to, those accepted for the individuals? Can 
we at all imagine two entirely different kinds of justice, hon- 
or, etc.? Or, if there are some who possess such exceptional 
powers of imagination, where do they take their second ver- 
sions from, and what do they base them on? 

It is impossible not to see that those fundamental ethical 
principles, if they are to be of any moral value at all, must be 
well defined and capable of one interpretation only, and that 
their meaning cannot be in the least altered, unless we are pre- 
pared to abandon our present ideas of ethics altogether and 
set up some new standard for our actions. But such a thing 
. is too unlikely to be worth considering. If on the other hand 
we maintain that standard for our private life, we cannot but 
apply it to our political life as well. 

It follows from this that in politics as well as in our private 
life anything that is contrary to the laws of ethics, as expressed 
in our civil law, is to be considered wrong. I do not of course 
mean to say by this that the same clauses and the very 
wording of the law should be made applicable to political mat- 
ters. This would be absurd, and it is just in going too far in 
this direction that the anti-war parties generally fail. I am 
only speaking of the general principles underlying that law. 
My idea is that a special code of rules, applicable to all political 
emergencies, should be compiled, which rules must be based on 
the same principles as civil law. And where practical require- 
ments demand the laying down of new rules for which there is 
as yet no parallel in that law, these new rules should be based 
on such principles as are not at variance with any of those 
already embodied in our civil law. To better illustrate my 
meaning I will cite one instance: Taking a man’s property by 
force for one’s own use is strictly forbidden by law. Yet in 
politics it is certainly often unavoidable to occupy and annex 
another country. Now, if certain detailed rules could be laid 
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down, clearly stating under what special circumstances such 
annexation may be legally effected, this would not necessarily 
be at variance with any of the principles of civil law, as by the 
latter in certain well defined cases the right of distraint may be 
exercised on a man’s property. The essential condition of the 
legality of such seizure is, however, that the circumstances 
under which it may be effected should be clearly specified. 

It is clear that were such political code drawn up for the 
conduct, say, of foreign politics, it would not in any way de- 
teriorate the chances of a nation’s legitimate development of 
power and greatness. And if it had the effect of putting cer- 
tain moral obstacles in the way of indiscriminate annexation, 
I think to all fair minded men this would seem an additional 
advantage rather than a drawback. It would further allay 
political disputes by providing that generally accepted standard 
the absence of which is just the cause of the present violent di- 
vergence of opinions. And looking further ahead into the fu- 
ture, it is reasonable to suppose that, if this experiment were 
made by one of the leading countries of the world and found 
to be practicable, all other countries would soon follow suit, 
and once so far, shall we not have made a great step towards 
that universal peace among civilized nations to attain which 
such noble efforts have repeatedly been made, and made in 
vain because premature? That great and noble ideal, if ever 
it will be reached, not to the fear inspired by powerful combi- 
nations, not to paper conventions between the powers, will it 
owe its attainment, but to the calling to life and directing into 
the right channels that much more powerful agency : the work- 
ing of our inborn and ineradicable, though often slumbering 
and more often misguided, ethical sense! 

G. SCHUBERT. 

St. MARGARETS ON THAMES. 
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THE DOMAIN OF UTILITARIAN ETHICS. 


UTILITARIAN ethics when understood in the terms by which 
its principal advocates have undertaken to expound it, has al- 
ways been open to successful attack from its opponents. The 
intuitionists have irresistibly and triumphantly urged against 
it, that pleasure is neither the immediate nor the ultimate end 
of ethical conduct; that the contemplation of pleasure as an 
object of desire can never arouse the feeling expressed by the 
word “ought;” and that the idea of pleasure is not an essen- 
tial element in the consciousness of a moral agent when incited 
to perform or engaged in performing a moral aci. 

These propositions the utilitarians have attempted to refute 
by a semblance of logical deduction from the postulate that 
moral conduct has for its primary object the promotion of 
human welfare. They then proceed to explain that welfare is 
necessarily accompanied by happiness and that happiness can be 
nothing else than pleasure. 

But what if human welfare as an ethical end signifies only 
those conditions under which and states in which man or man- 
kind becomes merely free from unhappiness? In such case the 
object of moral conduct would not be pleasure at all, but solely 
the elimination or minimization of pain; and when so under- 
stood, the utilitarian moralist could face his old antagonists 
without flinching. 

Mr. John Morley in his essay on “Aphorisms,” has called 
attention to a statement by Aristotle, which really should be 
regarded as the cardinal maxim of personal morals. It is 
this :—0 gpéxpos to Ghuzov drwxet ob to dv. “The wise man seeks 
after freedom from pain, not pleasure.” 

But the practical rule thus enunciated, although evidently 
not intended by its sagacious author as anything more than a 
guide to prudent conduct for the benefit of the individual who 
should conform to it, may nevertheless, by natural expansion 
of meaning be so paraphrased as to express the fundamental 
principle of ethics that “the moral man is he whose actions are 
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directed to the avoidance, prevention, removal or alleviation 
of pain, whenever and wherever imminent or present, and 
whether affecting himself or his fellow-men, but wholly irre- 
spective of any pleasure which may thereby be attained or pro- 
moted except in the negative sense of relief from painful ex- 
perience.” 

Of course, in actual practice conflicting duties inevitably 
arise when a moral agent is obliged to suffer himself in order 
to save another from suffering; but that does not alter the 
rule; it only makes the rule more difficult to apply. Self-sacri- 
fice may be heroic or may be foolhardy. In the one case it 
affords an example of sublime morality; in the other case it 
fails entirely to win moral approbation. Such problems must 
doubtless be determined by comparison of evils and by choice 
of what seems to be the least. How that is to be done in each 
instance will depend upon circumstances ; and at best, mistakes 
will frequently arise. The fact, however, that pains differ in 
magnitude, intensity and duration, cannot be disputed; and it 
is equally certain that moral conduct must often be guided by 
weighing one pain against another. 

The point to be here emphasized, however, is that morality 
never requires the comparison of pleasures with pains in the 
performance of duty; and that no immorality is more despic- 
able than that by which a man seeks to secure some positive 
form of pleasure for himself at the expense of pain inflicted 
upon another. 

Doubtless, if for the purposes of ethical philosophy, a defi- 
nition be given to the term “pleasure,” which shall make it 
connote any gratifying sense of more or less relief from a pain- 
ful state of consciousness, there can be shown some rational 
justification for an hedonic theory of morals. But, according 
to the usual meaning of the term “pleasure” it rarely, if at all, 
signifies such merely negative or at best, neutral gratification; 
while on the other hand, it embraces so wide a range of posi- 
tively agreeable sensations and emotions that its employment to 
denote only those feelings which are directly caused by mere 
diminution or elimination of pain, becomes inappropriate and 
misleading. 
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Nevertheless, the great masters of utilitarianism have not 
attended to this distinction ; because, in formulating their state- 
ments of ethical doctrine, they have, theoretically at least, in- 
cluded within the category of strictly moral actions, not only 
conduct which has for its object the accomplishment of relief 
from pain, but also that which seeks to promote pleasure in a 
positive sense; although it is interesting to observe, that when- 
ever they have undertaken to illustrate their principles of mor- 
ality by concrete examples, they have invariably cited instances 
in which the acts rightfully demanded of the moral agent were 
concerned solely with the prevention, removal or mitigation’ of 
some form of pain. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive that 
any bodycould be under moral obligation to enhance the pleas- 
ure of another who would not suffer pain from the omission 
of the pleasure-giving act; and if it be true that such a moral 
obligation could not arise, much confusion might obviously 
have been avoided by early recognition of the fact, and by con- 
sequent avoidance of hedonic terminology which has always 
tended to perpetuate the error. 

Jeremy Bentham, in his “Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation,” opens the discussion with the follow- 
ing postulate :— 


“Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two sovereign mas- 
ters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what we ought 
to do, as well as to determine what we shall do.” 


Accordingly he bases his theory of morals upon the utility 
of conduct which tends to promote happiness or to prevent un- 
happiness ; and he defines his meaning thus :— 

“By utility is meant that property in any object, whereby it tends to pro- 
duce benefit, advantage, pleasure, good or happiness (all this in the present 
case comes to the same thing), or (what comes again to the same thing) to 
prevent the happening of mischief, pain, evil, or unhappiness to the party 
whose interest is considered; if that party be the community in general, 
then the happiness of the community; if a particular individual, then the 
happiness of that individual.” 

But does the production of pleasure come to the same thing 
in morals as the prevention of pain? The feeling of moral 
obligation undoubtedly appertains to that form of utility which 
tends “to prevent the happening of mischief, pain, evil or un- 
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happiness” either to the community in general or to a particu- 
lar individual; but this surely does not hold true of that other 
form of utility which tends “to produce benefit, advantage, 
pleasure, good or happiness” of a positive kind. 

To maintain the contrary would be to counfound ethics with 
economics or aesthetics; and yet the whole utilitarian school 
has seemed to ignore the obvious distinction between these two 
forms of utility. It has clearly been seen that the elimination 
of pain is an essential condition of happiness; but it has not 
been recognized that after the neutral state of freedom from 
pain has been reached, the superinduction of pleasure is not 
attended with the same kind of feeling on the part of the moral 
agent as is the alleviation of any sort of unhappiness. 

The failure thus to discriminate is almost unaccountable; 
because as soon as the discussion takes a concrete form no at- 
tempt is ever made to furnish an example of moral or immoral 
conduct by referring to some act which has for its object either 
to bestow a pleasurable experience upon one who would not 
have been unhappy without it or to withhold the same under 
like conditions. 

Bentham’s treatise in its introductory chapters gives equal 
prominence to pleasures and to pains, but when it comes to 
deal with practical morality the field is restricted to considera- 
tion of acts which by reason of their infliction of pain consti- 
tute wrong-doing, or which by virtue of their tendency to pre- 
vent or mitigate pain are regarded as right; while pleasures 
are taken into account only so far as the deprivation of them 
may be attended with such pain as it is wrong to inflict and 
right to prevent. Indeed, a large portion of the work is de- 
voted to the consideration of specific penal offences. 

Again, John Stuart Mill, in his little book entitled “Utilitar- 
ianism,” states :— 

“The creed which accepts as the foundation of morals, Utility or the 
Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that actions are right in proportion as 
they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to produce the reverse 


of happiness. By happiness is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain; 
by unhappiness, pain and the privation of pleasure.” 


But nowhere does he give any illustration of an act which 
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although only adding more pleasure to an already happy state 
is felt to be morally obligatory. In fact, it would be difficult 
to produce any evidence tending to show that either Mill or 
any other authoritative utilitarian philosopher ever felt or main- 
tained that an act ought to be performed unless it had for its 
object the prevention or alleviation of unhappiness in contra- 
distinction to the mere production or augmentation of happi- 
ness in the sense of positive pleasure. 

And yet, such is the persistence of the original utilitarian 
formula that even Mr. Herbert Spencer has adopted it in sub- 
stance, notwithstanding his dissent from some of the conclu- 
sions reached by his hedonistic predecessors. 

In his “Data of Ethics,” after having reviewed the principal 
ethical theories, he says :— 

“So that no school can avoid taking for the ultimate moral aim a de- 
sirable state of feeling, called by whatever name—gratification, enjoyment, 
happiness. Pleasure somewhere, at some time, to some being or beings, is 


an inexpugnable element of the conception. It is as much a necessary form 
of moral intuition as space is a necessary form of intellectual intuition.” 


(p. 46.) 


Nevertheless, throughout his books upon “The Principles of 
Ethics,” whenever he proceeds to give concrete illustrations of 
moral conduct, the inexpugnable element present in each, turns 
out to be not the desire of pleasure as such but only the desire 
of freedom from pain. 

Thus, in treating of good and bad conduct, he sums up as 
follows :— 


“Hence the fact that the words good and bad have come to be specially 
associated with acts which further the complete living of others and acts 
which obstruct their complete living. Goodness, standing by itself suggests, 
above all things, the conduct of one who aids the sick in re-acquiring normal 
vitality, assists the unfortunate to recover the means of maintaining them- 
selves, defends those who are threatened with harm in person, property 
or reputation, and aids whatever promises to improve the living of all his 
fellows. Contrariwise, badness brings to mind, as its leading correlative, 
the conduct of one who, in carrying on his own life, damages the lives of 
others by injuring their bodies, destroying their possessions, defrauding 
them, calumniating them.” (pp. 24, 25.) 


But further on he interprets these acts in terms which are 
calcuiated to mislead, by reason of the implication that because 
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relief from pain or from the apprehension of pain is negatively 
pleasureable, moral acts may be defined as those which are pro- 
ductive of pleasure. 

His language is :— 

“Using, then, as our tests, these most pronounced forms of good and bad 
conduct, we find it unquestionable that our ideas of their goodness and bad- 


ness really originate from our consciousness of the certainty or probability 
that they will produce pleasures or pains somewhere.” (p. 32.) 


And again :— 


“The truth that conduct is considered by us as good or bad, according 
as its aggregate results, to self or others or both, are pleasurable or painful, 
we found on examination to be involved in all the current judgments on 
conduct ; the proof being that reversing the applications of the words creates 
absurdities.” (p. 45.) 


It is by reason of just such employment of the terms “pleas- 
ure” and “pleasurable” without special restriction of their 
meaning to the purely negative form of gratification which 
results from the elimination of pain, that the utilitarians or 
hedonists of even the most advanced school, still leave them- 
selves open to attack. 

Their opponents, ignoring the cardinal fact that in the do- 
main of ethics all acts which are recognized as typically good 
have for their object the prevention or mitigation of pain 
apprehended or suffered by someone, somewhere, at some time, 
interpret the hedonistic doctrine as meaning that morally good 
conduct has for its object the production of those positively 
agreeable states of feeling which in common acceptation are 
regarded as pleasures ; and then proceed to show not only that 
virtuous acts are wholly independent of consciously pleasur- 
able ends, but also that such pleasure properly so-called as may 
accrue therefrom either to the moral agent or to any one else, 
is accomplished solely as an indirect result and not even thus 
invariably. 

On the other hand, if the utilitarian theory of morals should 
be so stated and interpreted as to make the terms right and 
wrong exactly the reverse of each other in meaning, and coex- 
tensive in their range of application, its position would be un- 
assailable. 
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Wrongful acts are universally recognized as comprised in 
one or the other of two categories. They are either those of 
direct performance, by which suffering is inflicted or aug- 
mented, or those of wilful non-performance, by which the 
prevention or mitigation of suffering is refused or neglected. 

In like manner, acts which are right, when viewed strictly 
according to moral standards, are also embraced within two 
categories corresponding to those of wrongful acts but diamet- 
rically opposite thereto in character. They are first, acts of 
abstention from the infliction or augmentation of suffering; 
and second, acts of direct endeavor to prevent or mitigate suf- 
fering. 

Hence it results, that negative beneficence is the reverse of 
positive malevolence, and that positive beneficence is the re- 
verse of negative malevolence. Pain is the invariable and es- 
sential subject-matter of both morality and immorality. The 
one is concerned solely with its elimination or prevention; the 
other always with its generation or continuance. 

Manifestly, therefore, the terms, “human welfare” and “hu- 
man happiness,” are not well adapted to designate the ultimate 
objects of ethical conduct because of their distinctly positive 
significations. To be sure, there would be no ambiguity in 
the statement that the welfare of a man had been promoted by 
an experience of entire or even of partial relief from pain, or 
that such experience had been a happy one for him. 

But more frequently the terms “welfare” and “happiness” 
denote states which are not necessary for the prevention of 
suffering, and which consequently can have no moral signifi- 
cance. Thus for example, the industry and thrift of a man 
conduce to the welfare of himself and his dependent family 
not only while providing against the miseries of poverty but 
also while securing sufficient abundance for more or less indul- 
gence in the amenities of life. Yet as soon as the result of 
such industry and thrift ceases to be merely preventive of mis- 
ery in some form, they lose their moral quality; and if prac- 
ticed to the extent of producing injurious consequences they 
become so far immoral. 

Again, it may properly enough be said that the object of 
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ethical conduct is to accomplish or to promote moral good, if 
this is to be understood as signifying the prevention, avoid- 
ance, removal or mitigation of evil. But the term “good,” un- 
qualified by the adjective “moral,” is too broad to serve accur- 
ately the purposes of ethics. 

The term “evil,” however, particularly as a substantive, is 
tolerably well adapted for use in defining the scope of ethics, 
since the fundamental conception involved in its various con- 
crete significations, such as, “injury,” “mischief,” “harm,” is 
that of pain to a sentient being, principally man; and it be- 
comes the object of moral regard as soon as it is connected with 
human agency. 

But for the sake of exact definition and clear discussion, the 
science of ethics would seem to need a new nomenclature. 
Utility belongs not only to morals but to non-moral economics 
as well. Good is applicable to questions of aesthetics into 
which the categorical imperative does not enter. Welfare may 
likewise transcend the boundaries which limit the domain of 
morality ; and as for happiness and. its hedonic congeners, they 
can be made to serve as ethical terms only by ignoring their or- 
dinary connotations. 

Something is wanting to emphasize the all-important fact 
that morality deals exclusively with problems and conditions 
of pain. Resort to paraphrase, although adequate, is awkward 
and tedious; while on the other hand, it is not easy to give cur- 
rency to newly coined words. 

Nevertheless, considering the radical misconceptions denoted 
and implied by hedonism, there would appear to be ample jus- 
tification for an attempt to promote the adoption of an appro- 
priate substitute which might tend to establish a clear and 
accurate understanding of the fundamental principle of ethics. 

The aphorism of Aristole, hereinbefore quoted, wherein the 
antithesis between +e diuzov (freedom from pain), and 
to 748v (pleasure), is presented, readily suggests, in this con- 
nection, an etymological source from which the desired term 
or terms might properly be derived. The Greek substantive 
diunzia (freedom from pain) indicates a state which it is 
really the object of every moral act to secure or to attain; and 
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hence it would obviously be advantageous, if alypic and alypism 
could be substituted as English words in place of hedonic and 
hedonism, respectively, for use in moral philosophy. 

The question of nomeclature, however, is only of secondary 
importance, and may be left to take care of itself, provided the 
facts themselves and their relationship be rightly apprehended. 

In the domain of morality, the conduct of the moral agent 
is concerned with two classes of pains, namely, those which 
may be experienced by himself, and those which may be ex- 
perienced by another or others than himself. Upon this classi- 
fication is based the distinction between personal morals and 
social morals. 

Again, each of these classes of pains may be divided into 
those which are believed to arise from natural causes and 
those which are believed to be inflicted by supernatural agen- 
cies. Hence, there is a further division of morality into secu- 
lar morals and religious morals. 

These distinctions will be found helpful in considering the 
question of moral progress, and the character of morality to be 
found among men under different conditions of savagery, bar- 
barism and civilization. 

The first thing to be observed is, that among the lowest 
varieties of the human race, man has the least foresight, the 
least regard for the welfare of others, and the least fear of 
natural consequences. His morals, therefore, are concerned 
with evils which are apprehended as immediate, which relate 
chiefly to himself, and which are largely superstitious. He is 
vigilant to ward off expected attacks from his enemy, but is 
improvident in respect to his means of future sustenance. He 
has courage to join with his fellow-tribemen in repelling the 
aggressions of a hostile tribe, but he is indifferent to the suf- 
ferings even of his kinsmen, and is brutal to dependent women 
and children. He is careful to avoid displeasing some fetich 
or ghost, but is utterly regardless of the physical conditions 
which conduce to bodily comfort or health. Thus, the moral- 
ity of the savage may be characterized as concerned with im- 
mediate rather than remote consequences, as personal rather 
than social, and as religious rather than secular. 
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On the contrary, the highly civilized man orders his conduct 
with constant reference to the future, to the welfare of his fel- 
low-men, and to the best ascertained laws of nature. He re- 
gards present acts with relation to their remote consequences ; 
he is scrupulous to refrain from doing anything which might 
injuriously affect others; and he is much more extensively in- 
fluenced by considerations of natural than of supernatural 
agencies. 

Hence, it results, that while morality is fundamentally the 
same for all men, namely, the determination of conduct to the 
end of avoiding, preventing or alleviating pain, there is con- 
cretely very little, if anything, in common between the morals 
of the savage and the morals of the civilized man. Ethical 
progress has been made in direct proportion to the subordina- 
tion of present interests to future interests, of personal inter- 
ests to social interests, and of religious interests to secular in- 
terests. 

But moral conduct has ever resulted from causes antago- 
nistic or superior to the cosmic process, as was maintained in 
Thomas Henry Huxley’s Romanes Lecture. The psychologi- 
cal basis of morality is the instinctive effort to banish pain 
from consciousness. This instinct is an ultimate and impera- 
tive condition of life itself. It is present in every animal or- 
ganism, and is necessary to the preservation of the integrity 
and existence of that organism. The homologue of moral 
conduct among the lower orders of animals is found in those 
actions which are directed by each individual of every species 
towards preserving itself from bodily harm. All sentient life 
throughout its various and extensive gradations is attended 
Ly a monitor which constantly and persistently warns it to 
keep within the limits set for its normal existence. This con- 
stitutes a cosmic manifestation which ultimately embraces 
the “ought” of ethics. It presents itself to every conscious 
organism as an incentive to conduct which cannot be omitted 
or neglected with impunity. 

Necessarily, the operation of this sanction among the infer- 
ior forms of animal life is directed to the compulsion of pru- 
dential conduct which directly concerns only the individual it- 
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self, and which constitutes the basis of personal morals alone; 
but in the ascending scale there come to be developed those 
germs of social morals which are manifested in maternal solici- 
tude and in gregarious co-operation against impending dan- 
ger. The progress of man by the gradual enlargement of his 
individual self into what William Kingdon Clifford has desig- 
nated the “tribal self’’ has been attended by a corresponding 
superposition of social morals upon personal morals, until the 
latter although still indispensable is generally regarded as of 
less importance than the former. 

Nevertheless, it will be found, upon analytical examination, 
that all ethical conduct is fundamentally determined by the 
same organic impulses which primarily move each individual 
to attempt the elimination or banishment of his painful states 
of consciousness, whether caused by actual sensations of 
present lesion or by mental apprehension of future harm. 

For the purposes of suffering or of enjoyment, the self of 
every man far transcends the conscious nucleus of the ego. It 
embraces not merely the bodily organism with which he is ob- 
jectively identified, but also the entire environment which in 
any way contributes to the maintenance of his life or affords 
opportunity for the exercise of his vital activities. 

Thus conceived, the self which constitutes the subject of 
ethical regard consists of the individual himself and his pro- 
prietary environment, whose injury either suffered or threat- 
ened, creates in him a painful state of consciousness. 

Passing by the enumeration of those material things which 
belong to the category of private property, and of those sur- 
roundings within which liberty of action may be freely exer- 
cised ; it is evident that the society of which each individual 
self is a member may, in so far as it is friendly to him, and or- 
dinarily does, contribute the most important and most highly 
valued part of his proprietary environment. To be sure, his 
ownership of what is thus contributed is not so absolute as that 
of the things which are commonly reckoned among his per- 
sonal belongings; but such social contributions really consti- 
tute the most precious of his possessions. 

First in order come the privileges appertaining to family re- 
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lationship; next the benefits derived from the immediate so- 
ciety of which the individual concerned is an intimate member, 
and among which his life is chiefly passed. Beyond these are 
the further advantages secured by citizenship in still larger 
communities constituting the state or nation; and finally those 
resulting from intercourse with the whole world and particu- 
larly the civilized portions of it. 

It is true, that all these benefits and advantages conferred 
upon the individual and constituting part of his proprietary 
environment are conditioned upon reciprocal services to be per- 
formed on his part; but they are none the less his own; and de- 
privation or curtailment of them when once thus possessed will 
be felt as a personal loss or injury. 

Moral progress, therefore, has resulted not from any change 
in the fundamental character of the moral sense, but rather 
from the enlargement of its field of operation. It has always 
been aroused by consciousness of pain experienced by or 
threatened to self; but the particular conduct resulting from it 
has ever been determined by the existing constitution of that 
self. 

The gradual expansion of the proprietary environment has 
wrought great improvement, inasmuch as the recognition of 
others as contributors to the personal belongings of the self 
has naturally been accompanied by a feeling that injury to 
them works corresponding injury to self. But the perfection 
of this process of identification of interests between the indi- 
vidual and the community, is the further recognition that each 
self is but an insignificant fraction of the aggregate out of 
which his proprietary environment has been created, and that 
the preservation of the whole community from injury is of 
vastly greater importance than the personal interests of any 
individual component. This ethical conviction, which lies at 
the foundation of patriotism, was doubtless felt much more in- 
tensely in the past by the constituent members of a tribe or 
state in constant warfare with its neighbors, than in the pres- 
ent by citizens of any civilized nation whose normal condition 
is that of peace. 

The conspicuous fact in the history of morals is that, what 
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modern philosophy terms “altruism” has undergone great de- 
velopment with the progress of civilization; and however its 
origin may be explained, there can be no doubt that its essence 
consists in the emotional impulses of the individual animated 
by it to ward off evil from his fellows. It is the extension of 
the feeling which actuates the individual in keeping himself 
from harm, to the broader emotion which prompts him to save 
others likewise from painful experience. 

This entire body of emotional impulses inciting each man to 
conduct intended to prevent, remove or alleviate pain threat- 
ened or suffered by himself,or by a fellow-man, constitutes his 
conscience. It embraces both personal morals and social mor- 
als, and its strength is directly proportional to the vividness 
with which the contemplated pain is presented or represented 
to consciousness. 

In ordinary life, however, the occasions on which conscience 
is called into activity as a presentative feeling are compara- 
tively rare. The pain to be avoided is seldom present as an 
actual sensation or even so near that it is perceived to be im- 
minent at the very moment when the impulse towards avoiding 
it arises. Conscience is ordinarily a representative feeling. 
It arises generally from the contemplation of apprehended 
pains which are more or less remote and which are to be 
avoided or mitigated by intermediate conduct within a period 
of corresponding duration. Hence, like all emotions, its in- 
fluence upon the will depends upon the degree of intensity 
assumed by it in view of an exciting cause which is only repre- 
sented to the imagination instead of being actually present as a 
sensation. 

An emotional impulse which determines voluntary action 
toward a given end necessarily implies belief on the part of the 
agent that such action will attain the end sought or at least will 
conduce to the attainment of that end. Hence it results that 
conscience is invariably and inevitably attended by belief that 
the conduct prompted by it will tend to avert some apprehended 
pain; and it is further manifest that the body of feeling which 
constitutes the conscience of each man is created and accom- 
panied by a group of beliefs in respect to the conduct required 
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of him for warding off such painful experiences as he deems 
to be evils, whether suffered by himself or by others with whom 
he sympathizes. 

The scope of conscience is commensurate with the extension 
of belief in respect to the causes of avoidable pain and the vol- 
untary acts by which this may be prevented ; and the intensity 
of conscience is proportionate to the conviction of certainty 
which characterizes such belief. 

In savage life there is scanty knowledge and consequently 
but few rational beliefs in respect to the causes of suffering 
and the appropriate remedies therefor; yet the belief in the 
power of supernatural agents to do harm and in the efficacy 
of certain observances to ward off such evil, is so positive that 
the consequent emotional impulse controls conduct in confor- 
mity thereto with almost the power of absolute instinct. In 
other words, the conscience of the savage is exceedingly nar- 
row but very intense. 

On the other hand, in civilized life, knowledge of the true 
causes of human suffering has become more widely extended, 
and this has naturally brought about a general improvement 
in moral conduct both in respect to acts of abstention from in- 
flicting avoidable pain and in respect to acts of interference to 
prevent or alleviate pain due to extraneous causes. Indeed, 
the attitude of the average conscience towards the grosser 
forms of evil which modern society brands as crime, has come 
to be spontaneously and unhesitatingly repugnant. 

But the like does not yet hold true of a multitude of lesser 
evils with which society is still afflicted. This defective con- 
science is due not so much to lack of sympathy as to absence 
or imperfection of belief in respect to the tendency of certain 
conduct to produce painful consequences. 

All beliefs are derived from one or the other of two sources, 
namely, inculcation and personal experience; but the beliefs 
which determine the deliverances of conscience are largely 
derived from authoritative training and teaching. It would 
be disastrous, and in many instances fatal, if every one had to 
acquire his beliefs as to the consequences of conduct by per- 
sonal experience alone. The suffering which ignorance en- 
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tails is great enough without leaving each individual to learn 
for himself the painful consequences which result from misdi- 
rected actions. 

Nevertheless, exclusive reliance upon authority gives no 
chance for the correction of belief and for the better enlighten- 
ment of conscience. Not until the knowledge of the conse- 
quences of human conduct approaches perfection can beliefs 
founded thereon acquire such degree of certainty as to render 
possible a practically infallible conscience. 

It follows, then, that since the actual avoidance or preven- 
tion of suffering is directly dependent upon the accuracy of 
belief in respect to the efficacy of pain-averting conduct, the cul- 
tivation of knowledge adapted to enhance the reliability of 
such belief is itself a voluntary act of supreme importance. In 
order words, as has been shown by William Kingdon Clifford 
in his essay upon “The Ethics of Belief’’* the highest duty of 
man is to inquire constantly into the validity of his beliefs. 

All systems of ethics recognize the fact that moral conduct 
involves more or less self-restraint or self-sacrifice on the part 
of the moral agent, or in other words some degree of painful 
experience by him; and hence, utilitarian ethics which regards 
the prevention, avoidance, elimination or alleviation of pain as 
the sole aim and exclusive purpose of morality, becomes open 
to the charge of occupying the somewhat paradoxical position 
that its ultimate object can be attained by creating in the con- 
sciousness of the moral agent one painful state in order to de- 
stroy or abate another. Such a charge is hardly an adequate 
statement of the facts; but even if absolutely true it would not 
constitute a formidable objection to the soundness of the ethi- 
cal doctrine. This will appear from the following considera- 
tions :— 

There are two distinguishable classes of pains, namely, those 
which result from lesions and those which are caused by re- 
pressions. One class embraces the sufferings experienced from 
greater or less impairment of the bodily organism or of the 
environment which contributes to its immediate sustenance; 





*“Tectures and Essays,” Vol. 2, pp. 177-211. 
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the other class embraces the sufferings experienced from 
greater or less curtailment of the functional activities of the 
bodily organism or from greater or less curtailment of the en- 
vironment within which such activities would be exercised. 
The first class tends to the mutilation or destruction of the or- 
ganism itself or of some of its constituents, or of that which is 
necessary for their preservation; the second class tends to the 
suppression of the normal activity of the organism or of some 
of its constituents by depriving these of opportunity for per- 
forming their customary functions. The prevention of pains 
of the first class belongs to the province of ethics which is con- 
cerned with the maintenance of individual integrity, in the 
broad sense of the self and its proprietary environment; the 
prevention of pains of the second class belongs to the province 
of ethics which is concerned with the maintenance of individ- 
ual liberty. The like observations apply to the preservation of 
the integrity and liberty of social organisms; but primarily 
ethics is concerned with the individual units of society. 

Moral conduct necessarily implies a limitation of the liberty 
of the moral agent and not infrequently a curtailment of his 
proprietary environment, not to mention occasional lesion to 
his bodily self. In other words, every moral act requires some 
abstention from voluntary activity which otherwise might 
have been indulged in, or some expenditure of personal energy 
which otherwise might not have been exerted in that direction, 
or of personal property which otherwise might not have been 
devoted to that purpose. 

Such self-restraint or self-sacrifice is for the most part un- 
conscious in cases of common and obvious moral acts; as when 
one refrains from endangering his own life or limb, or from 
doing bodily harm to another, or from committing theft or 
damaging the property of another ; or as when one lends a help- 
ing hand to another who is in peril or distress. 

Morality in such cases with most civilized people has be- 
come organic and is not attended by any present sense of re- 
straint or sacrifice. Under these conditions the conduct of the 
moral agent accords with his desires and is attended with as 
much sense of freedom as any voluntary act which has no 
moral quality or implication. 
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Ordinarily, however, a moral action, not belonging to the 
simple category of those which have become organic, involves 
on the part of the agent some consciousness of pain to him- 
self. More frequently it is the negative kind due to the sense 
of restricted personal liberty by virtue of the constraining con- 
science, but sometimes it is the positive pain of bodily suffer- 
ing to be endured in performing the moral action. This also 
is accompanied by a more or less conscious comparison be- 
tween the kind and degree of pain which it is the aim of the 
moral agent to prevent or avoid, and the kind and degree of 
pain which he himself must suffer in realizing that aim. 

Necessarily, then, there must in every moral action which 
is not already organic and spontaneous, be a conscious choice 
between evils. Pain is to be avoided always and everywhere 
if possible; but when the harm to be prevented by the moral 
act is clearly seen by the moral agent to involve greater pain 
than that which he would suffer in performing such act, then 
his conscience prompts him to perform it. 

Ethical conduct thus constantly requires self-sacrifice of 
various degrees; and the evil to be prevented may be so great 
as to warrant the highest example of heroism. The intuition- 
ist may well contend that no considerations of happiness to be 
attained by the hero could account for his sublime act; but such 
objection cannot hold against the theory here propounded, that 
the moral impulse may be derived from contemplation of some 
dire calamity which the act of self-sacrifice is believed to be 
adequate to avert. 

It does not follow, however, that deliberate comparison 
takes place in every instance, nor that the really greater evil 
determines the direction of conduct. If the person incited is 
sympathetic and emotional he may do a foolhardy act instead 
of one commendably moral, when judged by the standards of 
sane reason. If on the other hand, he is naturally cautious and 
unemotional he may put an exaggerated estimate upon the de- 
gree of pain required for the performance of a given moral act 
as compared with the threatened mischief which might be 
warded off by such an act; so that it depends largely upon the 
character of the moral agent whether in a presented instance 
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he will feel constrained to sacrifice himself for the sake of pre- 
venting evil to another; and the question of his moral obliga- 
tion, either to refrain or to perform, may not be clear even to 
the general sense of the community. 

When we pass judgment upon the morality of individuals 
or of communities we must necessarily take into account the 
nature of their environments and the conditions under which 
they are involuntarily constrained to act. The behavior which 
is appropriate to a peaceful state of society may be wholly out 
of place in the midst of hostile surroundings. Conduct which 
under some circumstances may be utterly immoral may under 
other circumstances be entirely justifiable. Whenever the 
moral agent is confronted with a choice between two evils of 
which one must be suffered in order to ward off the other, his 
conduct is morally right, as far as he himself is concerned, if 
he acts in conformity to his sincere belief that by so doing he is 
avoiding the greater evil. 

If his choice is contrary to the moral sense of the rest of the 
community, and he knows it, then he also takes into account 
the moral reprobation of his fellows and weighs that as part 
of the threatened pain which he believes to be of less moment 
than the evil which his conduct is intended to ward off. Upon 
this is founded the theory of responsibility for immoral acts. 
If the moral agent does not know that his act is such as society 
in general reprobates and punishes, then the threatened reproba- 
tion and punishment cannot enter into the estimate of his moral 
responsibility. Of course, this is an extreme supposition ex- 
cept in case of insanity; and the law may safely presume that 
the criminal however stolid, is not ignorant of the penalties 
which are threatened against acts such as he has committed, and 
that he has deliberately subjected himself to them. Never- 
theless, even the commission of an act which the rest of the 
community regards as criminal and punishes as a crime, may 
be wholly moral, not only according to the belief of the moral 
agent but according to the sense of other more enlightened 
communities; as for instance, helping a runaway slave to 
escape. 

In estimating, therefore, the moral quality of historical acts, 
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the inquiry must always be made whether the conduct of the 
individual or of the society under consideration has been 
prompted by sincere belief that such conduct tended to avert 
an evil of greater magnitude than the evil entailed by the re- 
medial act itself. Wanton aggression has always been unjusti- 
fiable, and the practice of it either by individuals or by socie- 
ties, must in every instance have been immoral because unac- 
companied by belief in its necessity; but, on the other hand, 
forcible resistance to tyranny, or defensive warfare, or even 
precautionary aggression, may be regarded as moral by as 
much as either has been believed and intended by those mak- 
ing such resistance, defense or precautious attack to prevent 
evils of greater magnitude than the loss and suffering which 
must be incurred in consequence of their acts. 

Although morality for all times and under all circumstances 
has been and is founded upon the principle of the elimination 
of pain in the negative and positive aspects respectively of ab- 
stention from causing it and of endeavor to prevent it, yet the 
actual practice of morality has always been modified by the 
degree of hostility existing in the environment of the moral 
agent. Ever since the formation of social aggregates, the be- 
liefs prevalent in each commuity respecting dangers which 
threatened its integrity have governed its policy and the con- 
duct of its members. As long as separate social groups re- 
mained predatory, the most important elements of conscience 
were those which tended to promote the warlike virtues. When, 
however, in the progress of civilization, the mutual aversions 
between nations became so far overcome as to permit commer- 
cial intercourse upon a basis of honest exchange, there began 
to arise those other virtues which are fostered by the prevalence 
of industrialism. Nevertheless the public policy of nations to- 
wards each other still continues to be guided by the prevalent 
feeling that their interests are antagonistic in many important 
respects, and that the ideal precepts of morality cannot possibly 
apply to all cases of international conduct. 

The ethical conditions are, however, considerably more 
favorable when only concerned with the relationship of the 
members of an integral civilized community towards each 
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other. There the hostility encountered within the environ- 
ment is very greatly diminished although by no means elimi- 
nated. First to be dealt with are those enemies of orderly so- 
ciety, who have to be repressed as criminals. To refrain from 
causing them pain to the extent of saving the community from 
their depredations, would be to relinquish the conditions of 
civilized life. If any individual within a community will not 
practise self-resiraint in respect to those acts which are detri- 
mental to the welfare of others, he must be made to feel their 
hostility to him in so far as his conduct is hostile to them. The 
lex talionis has in civilized countries been superseded by more 
intelligent modes of remedying wrongs; but it was originally 
founded upon a rude sense of iustice. Resistance to evil must 
be constantly practised, and deserves moral commendation. 
Indeed, there is no other rational procedure possible, notwith- 
standing current precepts to the contrary. 

Passing now from those wrongful acts which are the sub- 
jects of prohibitory statutory enactment or which are amenable 
to legal process and adjudication, there remains to be consid- 
ered a province of ethics to which little attention is paid in 
treatises upon practical morality. The life of social inter- 
course is conditioned upon reciprocal acts. In fact, it is gov- 
erned by principles which are strictly analogous to those judi- 
cially recognized and administered under the law of contracts. 
A concrete illustration will serve to elucidate this matter more 
clearly perhaps than any other mode of presentation. A gift 
from one friend to another in token of friendship or esteem is, 
of course, made without intent or expectation that an equiva- 
lent in kind is to be returned. The act is wholly voluntary on 
the part of the donor and is itself a gratification of his own 
desire. Nevertheless, the donee is not without moral obliga- 
tion in respect to it. There is implied by his acceptance of the 
gift a cordial appreciation of the good will manifested by the 
donor toward him, and a disposition on his part to enjoy it as 
the donor intended he should. The gift, to be sure, becomes the 
property of the donee, and he may legally dispose of it as he 
sees fit; but morally he has no right to defeat the manifest in- 
tent of the donor. If instead of devoting it to his own per- 
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sonal gratification, he gives it away to another, he causes pain 
in the donor, and violates the trust created by his acceptance of 
the gift. In like manner the tender ministrations belonging to 
the relationship of husband and wife or of parent and child, 
all need reciprocity of conduct in order to satisfy moral require- 
ments. Return in kind is for the most part neither desired nor 
possible; but reciprocal gratification is expected even though 
not definitely formulated in the consciousness of either party. 
If the child makes such use of the opportunities afforded him 
by his parents as meets their approval, then he is said to be duti- 
ful, and he thus performs his moral obligations. 

So with the less intimate relations between members of the 
same community. Every kind attention shown by one toward 
another, even though it be a mere act of politeness, demands 
for the satisfaction of moral requirement, such reciprocal con- 
duct as will preserve the former from the pain inflicted by a 
neglected requital or a deliberate slight. But unfortunately 
petty hostilities which prevent such mutual reciprocation of 
beneficial acts are rife in every community; so that magnani- 
mously inclined members are often obliged to behave with at 
least passive disfavor toward those who would be likely to 
abuse their good offices. 

It is thus apparent that the precepts of practical morality 
must for a long time to come remain qualified by the impossi- 
bility of treating the hostile elements of society in the same 
manner as its friendly elements. As the existence of public 
enemies renders the preservation of the integrity of each nation 
the paramount duty; and as the existence of criminals necessi- 
tates their coercion and repression by society; so do the fail- 
ures of legally unobnoxious citizens to observe the equitable 
requirements which the law cannot enforce but which good 
morals demand, make impracticable the perfect and universal 
fulfilment of those fundamental ethical conditions which as far 
as is physically possible would banish pain from human exper- 


ience. 
GeorGE LitcH ROBERTS. 
Boston, Mass. 
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MR. McTAGGART’S ETHICS. 


THE subject of this article is the general ethical principles 
maintained by Mr. McTaggart in his recent book, entitled 
“Studies in Hegelian Cosmology.” * Four chapters of this 
book are devoted to ethical subjects; and all of them certainly 
contain valuable contributions to the subjects with which they 
deal. Three of them, however, those on Punishment, on Sin, 
and on The Conception of Society as an organism, I shall not 
have space to discuss. The chapter on “The Supreme Good 
and the Moral Criterion” gives us Mr. McTaggart’s funda- 
mental principles; and this chapter by itself supplies matter 
enough to deserve very full consideration. 

Of the five metaphysical chapters, which constitute the 
greater part of the book, it is only necessary here to say that 
their chief content is a very elaborate and original argument 
in favor of the unusually definite conclusion that the Uni- 
verse consists exclusively of a number of finite persons, in- 
cluding ourselves, which exist timelessly and whose conscious- 
ness is solely occupied with love for one another. This conclu- 
sion it was necessary to state because Mr. McTaggart’s two 
fundamental ethical principles are contained in the assertions: 
(1) That this state of things, which Mr. McTaggart holds to 
be the sole reality, is also the Supreme Good; and (2) that the 
best means of deciding what course of action it is right for us 
to pursue is, in the majority of cases, to consider which course 
will bring about the greatest balance of pleasure over pain 
“immediately, or in the comparatively near future which we 
can predict with reasonable certainty” (p. 99). 

Now it should be noted, to start with, that these two pro- 
positions are so related that if the one is true the other must be 
false. This follows from Mr. McTaggart’s metaphysical con- 
clusion that the sole reality is timeless. For to say that one 
course of action is better than another is to imply that it either 
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is itself or causes to exist, some real good, which, but for its 
existence, would not have existed. But assuredly our actions 
neither are themselves, nor can produce anything except the 
existence of something or other in time. Accordingly, if what 
exists timelessly is the sole reality, neither our actions nor 
what they produce can be real; and the unreal existence of one 
thing rather than another, even if it have any meaning, can 
certainly not have any value. This contradiction is, perhaps, 
concealed from Mr. McTaggart by the fact that, following or- 
dinary usage, he speaks of the thing which is real or exists, and 
not of its existence or reality as the good to be attained, while 
he certainly conceives it possible that one and the same thing 
may exist both timelessly and in time. But it is, I think, plain 
that what we judge to be good is always that a thing of a cer- 
tain sort should be real or exist; and it is certainly only the 
existence of certain things in time, not these things as they are 
apart from any existence or in their timeless existence, that our 
actions either are or affect. The point may, perhaps, be 
brought out most clearly by reference to the other form in 
which Mr. McTaggart expresses the doctrine that what exists 
timelessly also exists in time—namely that it “manifests” itself 
in time. For it is certainly only the manifestations, as such, 
that our actions can affect; and I contend that no manifesta- 
tion can be better than another or good at all, since none, as 
distinguished from the reality of which it is the manifestation, 
has any reality whatever. And even if the principle that, in or- 
der to be good, a thing must be real, be not sufficiently evident. 
the contradiction will still follow from the fact that Mr. 
McTaggart uses Supreme Good in the sense of sole or com- 
plete Good. For if the timeless reality is in itself the sole Good, 
it follows that the fact of its also having one manifestation 
rather than another, or any manifestation at all (even if these 
suppositions do not contradict themselves) cannot be any 
good. 

This contradiction, however, is only between Mr. McTag- 
gart’s Metaphysics and his Ethics; and it may be that it is his 
Metaphysics which are wrong. It is only the metaphysical 
assertion that the sole Good exists timelessly which leaves no 
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possibility that the existence of anything in time could be any 
good whatever. Mr. McTaggart’s ethical assertion about the 
Supreme Good, namely that it would consist in the existence 
of that, which he actually holds to be the sole existent, may 
still be true, whether it does exist or not; and it is at least con- 
sistent with his second ethical principle about the nature of the 
moral criterion. 

We have, then, to consider the ethical assertion that the ex- 
istence of a number of persons, loving one another perfectly, 
would be perfectly good, and that nothing else can be any good 
whatever. And it may be noted again at once, that, if this be 
true, no action can be either right or wrong except as it tends 
to produce or to prevent the existence of such a state of things. 
Nothing that happens, until this state of things is completely 
realized, can be any good whatever in itself; it can only have 
value as a means to such complete realization. As such a 
means, indeed, it may have value; and therefore, Mr. McTag- 
gart’s second ethical principle is consistent with this his first. 
But Mr. McTaggart’s view of what actually makes our ac- 
tions right is not consistent with it. For he holds that we 
cannot tell whether any course of action, rather than another, 
will tend “to advance or retard the eventual complete realiza- 
tion of the complete good” (pp. 98-99) ; whereas we can tell 
that one course of action is better than another; and it is so, 
if it “will bring about,” in that near future defined above, “the 
state which conforms as closely as possible to that perfection” 
(p. 99). Mr. McTaggart does, then, hold that the immediate 
realization of something more or less like what he asserts to 
be the sole Good is in itself a good ; and, if this be true, it fol- 
lows that what he asserts to be the sole Good, is not the sole 
Good. 

Accordingly the fundamental principle of Mr. McTaggart’s 
practical ethics, namely that one action is better than an- 
other, if it will bring about, in a near future, the state which 
conforms as closely as possible to perfection, compels us to 
deny both (1) his two metaphysical doctrines (a) that only the 
Absolute is real, (b) that only the Absolute is good; and (2) 
his ethical doctrine that only the eventual realization of the 
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Absolute would be good. We still, however, have left the 
ethical assertion that the state of things described would be 
perfectly good, in some sense which does not deny that other 
things are good too, but, on the contrary, implies the corollary 
that they are more or less good according as they more or less 
resemble it. 

In this assertion we have the fundamental principle of Mr. 
McTaggart’s Ethics—his doctrine of the Supreme Good; and 
it is not an assertion which we can be expected to accept with- 
out argument. Nor does Mr. McTaggart ask us so to accept 
it. He professes to give reasons for it. But whereas the as- 
sertion itself is only doubtful, the reasons he gives for it be- 
tray the utmost confusion on the most essential points of 
ethical reasoning. 

It is, in the first place, remarkable that Mr. McTaggart 
should suppose such a proposition capable of being proved in 
three sentences. But, when we examine the supposed proof, 
we find still further reason for astonishment. It runs as fol- 
lows: 

“In the reality so defined, every conscious being—and there 
are no other beings—will express all his individuality in one 
end which will truly and adequately express it. The fulfill- 
ment of such an end as this would give satisfaction, not par- 
tial and temporary, but complete and eternal. And since each 
individual finds the whole universe in harmony with his end, 
it will necessarily follow that the end is fulfilled” (p. 96). 

Mr. McTaggart argues, then, that the Absolute must be 
perfectly good, because it would give complete satisfaction to 
every being in it. That is to say he assumes as his fundamental 
principle that whatever universe would give complete satisfac- 
tion to all the beings in it (no matter what they were satisfied 
with) would be perfectly good. This principle certainly seems 
far from self-evident; and moreover it directly contradicts 
what is implied in the principle, which it is offered to prove, 
namely, that the Absolute is better than any other conceivable 
Universe. We are, then, naturally prompted to ask what con- 
siderations can have induced Mr. McTaggart to be satisfied 
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with so extraordinary a piece of reasoning ; and indications are 
not wanting. 

(1) The natural meaning of the argument would be that 
complete satisfaction itself was the sole good; since, when we 
say that a thing is good because it has certain property, we 
commonly mean merely that since it contains this property it 
contains something that has intrinsic value. It is, of course, 
possible that all things which contain a certain property are 
themselves good as wholes; but, if this be meant, it is a mis- 
take to say that they are good solely because they possess this 
property. It will be true to say that they would not be good, 
unless they possessed it; but for the same reason it will also be 
true to say that they would not be good unless they also pos- 
sessed their other constituents: since in both cases the judg- 
ment rests on the fact that it is the thing as a whole which 
is good, and that it would not be the whole it is unless it had all 
the parts it has. Now it is plain that Mr. McTaggart means 
us to understand that his Absolute as a whole is good : he imme- 
diately goes on to say: “The supreme good is not pleasure as 
such but this particular pleasant state” (p. 96): and later we 
find him using language which implies that it is good not only 
because it contains complete satisfaction but also because the 
ideals which it satisfies are perfect (p. 119). This being the 
case it is at least misleading to argue here that it is good be- 
cause it contains complete satisfaction ; though such an expres- 
sion might be excused if it were a self-evident truth that all 
universes which contained complete satisfaction were equally 
good, and that all good universes had this and no other prop- 
erty in common. But it becomes inexcusable, if we assume 
that Mr. McTaggart intends us to understand that the Abso- 
lute is better than any other conceivable Universe: if, of two 
wholes which contain a common element, one is better than the 
other, it is obviously absurd to maintain that the former owes 
all its goodness to the fact that it possesses the element which 
is also possessed by the latter. We are therefore, I think, justi- 
fied in assuming that Mr. McTaggart was influenced by the 
idea that complete satisfaction is itself the sole good : the more 
so, as he expressly states elsewhere that “It is only in respect 
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of the element of feeling in it that any state can be deemed to 
have intrinsic value” (p. 261). Mr. McTaggart is plainly un- 
aware that this is inconsistent with the doctrine that the Ab- 
solute is better than any other conceivable universe, which 
might contain the same element of feeling, because the ideals 
realized in it are also perfect. 

(2) But there is reason to think that Mr. McTaggart is also 
influenced by another fundamental confusion with regard to 
the principles of ethical reasoning. It is possible that when he 
says the Absolute is perfectly good, because it would give com- 
plete satisfaction, he means us to complete the argument by 
adding “and because nothing else could.” The use of language 
is such that it does seem very plausible to argue: Since com- 
plete satisfaction is necessary to perfection, the only thing 
which could give it must be better than anything which would 
not. And Mr. McTaggart actually does suggest this reason 
for a principle, which he strongly emphasizes in Chap. IX, and 
which, taken strictly, is inconsistent with the argument we are 
now considering. In Chap. IX we are told that it is not the 
satisfaction of all desires, but only of those which are “funda- 
mental demands and aspirations of our nature” (pp. 259, 266), 
that is necessary to the perfection of the universe. Now it is 
obvious that here again Mr. McTaggart is contradicting his 
principle that all universes which give complete satisfaction to 
all the beings in them would be perfectly and equally good, 
and asserting that a universe which completely satisfied some 
kind of desires would be better than one which satisfied others. 
But instead of asserting that the satisfaction of some desires 
is better than that of others, because the former are directed 
to more perfect ideals, he seems to suggest that it is better 
because they are more fundamental. Nor does he anywhere try 
to prove (what would be extremely difficult) that all desires 
for what is good are in fact fundamental (whatever that may 
mean) and that all fundamental desires are in fact desires for 
what is good. But he does suggest that the reason why funda- 
mental desires are to be preferred is because “their realization 
is essential to permanent harmony” (p. 266); or, in other 
words, because we could not be completely and permanently 
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satisfied with the objects of any others (p. 259). It would 
seem, then, that Mr. McTaggart is influenced by the plausible 
argument that the only thing which could give complete satis- 
faction, is therefore better than anything else. And yet this 
argument is merely an instance of the very fallacy against 
which he rightly protests elsewhere (pp. 96, 266) in the most 
emphatic manner—a direct inference from “is” to “ought”! 
Because the nature of the Universe is such that only certain 
kinds of things could give complete satisfaction, we are there- 
fore entitled to say that it is better than others in which a dif- 
ferent natural law would allow us to be completely satisfied 
with other kinds of things! We might just as well say that 
because in this world certain evils are the only means of ob- 
taining certain goods, therefore this world is better than any 
other in which the same goods might be obtained without the 
aid of any evils! It is, of course, better as a@ means that we 
should undergo the greatest evils, if the constitution of the 
Universe is so bad that by that means we can obtain greater 
goods than by any other: but it can be better as a means only. 
And similarly the empirical truth (and it can be no more) that 
only certain desires can be permanently satisfied may be a rea- 
son for regarding the satisfaction of those desires as the best 
thing that we can get; but it can be no reason for regarding a 
Universe in which only those desires are permanently satis- 
fied as therefore supremely good. 

(3) But finally we have to think that Mr. McTag- 
gart is also influenced by a third error. His words 
might be interpreted as meaning not that, since the Ab- 
solute would give complete satisfaction, it is therefore also 
supremely good; but that to call it supremely good is simply 
another way of saying that it gives complete satisfaction. And, 
in fact, one of the many errors on which his whole argument 
in Chap. IX is based seems to be the vicious traditional as- 
sumption that the distinction between what is and what ought 
to be is identical with that between what is known and what 
is willed—that “the difference of meaning between the predi- 
cates ‘true’ and ‘good’ ” is the same as that between the predi- 
cates “known” and “willed” (p. 268). Thus on pp. 266-7 we 
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find treated as if they were identical in meaning the two state- 
ments: “If no amount of ‘ought’ can produce the slightest ‘is,’ 
it is no less true that no amount of ‘is’ can produce the slight- 
est ‘ought,’ ” and “While our desires must serve in the kingdom 
of the true, they rule in the kingdom of the good.” It is diffi- 
cult to imagine that, when he wrote this passage, Mr. Mc- 
Taggart was very clearly aware of any difference between the 
propositions “This is good” and “This is desired”; since, if 
there be such a difference, it seems only too obvious that what 
we desire may just as easily be bad as it may be unreal. 

Mr. McTaggart’s treatment of the fundamental question of 
Ethics, the question, What is best in itself? can hardly, then, 
be censured too severely. He seems not to have realized that it 
is a difficult question at all. His answers to it are both am- 
biguous and mutually inconsistent; and the reasons which he 
gives for them both mutually inconsistent and fallacious. 

But his argument in favor of the doctrine that a calculation 
of pleasures and pains will generally give us a correct criterion 
of what we ought to do, deserves considerably more respect. 
It is here rather the truth of Mr. McTaggart’s premises than 
the cogency of his reasoning, which may be called in question. 

One part of the argument (pp. 108-118) is devoted to point- 
ing out, what is certainly true, that quantities of pleasure can 
be compared with success. It is possible, Mr. McTaggart ar- 
gues, to know that the amount of pleasure which we get from 
one thing is greater than that which we get from another and 
not only this, but also that the amount got from one thing is 
so much greater than that got from another that, even if we 
were to get the latter twice, we should not have had so much 
pleasure as if we got the former only once. All this is un- 
questionably true, whatever may be the difficulties of deciding 
precisely what is meant by saying that one pleasure is more 
than twice as great as another or greater than the sum of five 
others; and Mr. McTaggart justly points out that exactly the 
same difficulties must be incurred by any system of Ethics, 
since any such system must hold that we know the value of one 
thing or of one set of things to be greater than the sum of the 
values of another set. 
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So much, then, must be granted; but this is only a prelimi- 
nary. Mr. McTaggart’s main thesis in this chapter is what he 
expresses in the proportion: That the calculation of pleasures 
and pains is both, in general, a correct criterion of how we 
ought to act, and also the only available criterion (p. 127). 
The question whether this thesis is true is certainly of the 
utmost importance; and this question I now propose to con- 
sider at length. 

In the first place, great care is needed to distinguish exactly 
what it is that Mr. McTaggart means to maintain. For he 
does not hold, as his words might imply, that wherever one 
course of action will produce a greater balance of pleasure than 
any other, the results of that course will be the best. He ad- 
mits (1) that, even where we ought to choose the course that 
will give the greatest pleasure, the total results of that course 
may be worse (p. 124, “third case”) ; (2) that in some cases it 
is impossible to decide whether we ought to choose the course 
that will give the greatest pleasure, or not (p. 124, “fourth 
case”). Accordingly his thesis may be most accurately ex- 
pressed in the following propositions: (1) that it is never plain 
we ought to choose a course which will give the less pleasure, 
(2) that in all cases where one course will give greater pleas- 
ure, if we can decide at all which course is right, that one is 
right, (3) that we often can decide that one course both will 
give greater pleasure and is right. 

Now, it should be noted that, if this be all, to say that pleas- 
ure is “the only available criterion” is quite inaccurate. Mr. 
McTaggart wholly neglects to consider a case, which he 
plainly admits to be possible. For suppose, that one course 
will plainly cause less of goods other than pleasure (as in the 
“fourth case,” p. 124), and that instead of this also giving 
less pleasure (as Mr. McTaggart there supposes) the amounts 
of pleasure produced by both courses are as far as we can 
judge, equal. In such a case it would plainly be our duty to 
choose the course which produced most of other goods. Here, 
therefore, we have a case, where a criterion other than pleasure, 
would, by Mr. McTaggart’s own admission, be available. And 
Mr. McTaggart has not tried to show that such cases do not 
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occur, or are even rare: he has apparently simply failed to 
think of them. That one of the conditions for their occur- 
rence, namely, the apparent equality of the pleasure produced 
by two courses, is by no means rare, I shall presently main- 
tain.* 

Mr. McTaggart has, then, certainly failed to show that 
pleasure is the only available criterion of moral action. He 
has failed to notice a class of cases in which, provided they oc- 
cur, another criterion would, on his own doctrine, be available. 
But these cases are only those in which, because the amount of 
pleasure that would be produced by alternative courses appears 
to be equal, there is no balance of pleasure to serve as criterion 
between them at all. How are we to understand the impor- 
tant proposition which still remains, namely that where one 
course does promise more pleasure than another, this fact is, 
in general a correct criterion of its rightness? 

It should be noted precisely what is meant by that limitation 
“in general.” It is inserted in order to allow for those cases, 
mentioned above as admitted by Mr. McTaggart to occur, 
where the course which promises the greater pleasure also 
promises a decided loss in other goods. “In this case,” Mr. 
McTaggart says (p. 124), “there seems no reasonable solu- 
tion.” A balance of pleasure is, accordingly, in this case not 
a correct criterion, in Mr. McTaggart’s sense. The course 
which brings it may be the one which also brings the greatest 
total of good, but we cannot tell whether it is or not. But Mr. 
McTaggart holds such cases to constitute only a small part of 
those which we actually have to decide. He alludes to them 
as showing “the occasional failure of the only available criter- 
ion” (p. 127). They do, therefore, on his principles, prevent 
him from holding that pleasure is always a correct criterion, 
but they leave him entitled to hold that it is so in general. 

So much by way of making quite plain what Mr. McTag- 
gart’s thesis is. His most general proposition is the first of the 
three given above: That in no case is the course, which would 
produce less pleasure, plainly the right one. The next in 
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generality is the second of those three: That, in most cases, the 
course which would give more pleasure, is plainly the right 
one. These two propositions involve the chief points of prin- 
ciple, which I propose to dispute: and I propose to deal with 
them first. Discussion of the third, namely : That we can often 
tell which course would give more pleasure, in cases where that 
one is right, may be conveniently postponed till the main ques- 
tions of principle have been dealt with. 

And, first of all, I propose to consider the proposition: That, 
in most cases, the course which would give the more pleasure, 
is plainly the right one; because, although it does, equally with 
the first, involve one of what I shall call Mr. McTaggart’s two 
main premises, namely that pleasure is good in proportion to 
its amount, it is mainly to be rejected owing to an objection, 
which will hold whether those main premises are true or false. 
This objection is as follows: 

The “most cases,” in which the course which gives a bal- 
ance of pleasure is the right course, are divided by Mr. Mc- 
Taggart into three classes, which may perhaps be as briefly 
and clearly described in his own words as in any others. 

“In the first [case]” he says, “the action to which the hedonic criterion 


would guide us, involves in our judgment a greater development of ideals. 
In this case it is clear that we should take this course, since both elements 
of the good are increased. 

“In the second case, our action, whichever way we act, will, as far as we 
can see, make no difference to the development of ideals. Here, too, we can 
safely abide by the hedonic criterion, since that measures the only element 
of the good which our decision can be seen to affect. 

“In the third case, our action may make a considerable difference to the 
development of our ideals, but we are unable to tell whether the difference 
will be for good or for evil. Once more we shal] do well to follow the he- 
donic criterion. For then, at any rate, we shall gain in respect of one ele- 
ment of the good. We may indeed lose much more in respect of develop- 
ment. But then we may gain in respect of that element also. Since the effect 
on development is unknown, the only rational course, if we must act, is to 
be guided by the effect on happiness, which is known.” (p. 124.) 


Now, in the first of these three cases it is plain that the 
course which promises the greatest pleasure is the right one to- 
adopt, provided only that by “our judgment” to the effect that 
it also involves the greatest amount of other goods, be meant 
a judgment, to assure the correctness of which all reasonable 
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precautions have been taken. A proviso of this sort we have to 
understand throughout. Here it need only be said, that, if it 
is clear that a certain course will bring a gain on the whole in 
all other respects as well as in pleasure, Mr. McTaggart is, if 
pleasure be a good, justified in holding that course to be the 
right one. It is, however, important to notice that this as- 
surance, that we shall gain on the whole in all other respects, 
is precisely what Mr. McTaggart has previously maintained to 
be “impossible in most cases, if not in all” (p. 101). Accord- 
ing to Mr. McTaggart, then, this first class of cases, in which 
pleasure is, on Mr. McTaggart’s principles, a correct criterion, 
will be very rare. 

But the second and third class of cases present more diffi- 
culties. In the first place, how do these two cases differ from 
one another? In the first it is only “as far as we can see’ that 
our action will make no difference: here, therefore, it is not 
denied that our action “may make a considerable difference,” 
as is the case in the second. It is impossible to discover ex- 
actly what distinction Mr. McTaggart meant to make: but 
three alternatives are possible. (1) He may have meant the 
first case to be that in which we doubt whether our action will 
make any difference at all; and the second to be that in which, 
knowing that it will make a difference, we doubt whether the 
difference is for good or for evil. Assuming him to have 
meant this, how does it affect his argument? We cannot re- 
fuse to admit that where the effects of two courses differ in no 
respect, as far as we can see, except in amount of pleasure, Mr. 
McTaggart is, if pleasure be a good, right that what gives more 
pleasure should be preferred. The first of these two cases, then, 
if this be meant by it, seems to be in Mr. McTaggart’s favor. 
But—the case never occurs; for our actions always do make 
some obvious difference, other than gain or loss in pleasure: 
and the question whether this difference is or is not a “develop- 
ment in ideals,” is, under another name, merely ‘the question 
whether it is for good or evil—the question, which is to be 
dealt with under the other case. (2) Mr. McTaggart may have 
meant the first case to be that in which we can see that our 
action will make no difference for good or evil, and the second 
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to be that in which we cannot see whether it makes such a dif- 
ference or not. If this be so, we may again admit that Mr. Mc- 
Taggart’s conclusion as to the right course to pursue in the 
first case, is theoretically correct. But it is also again quite 
evident that such cases can never occur. We can never judge 
with security that the total values of two alternative sets of 
goods are absolutely equal; for such a judgment would re- 
quire an immensely greater accuracy than those which Mr. 
McTaggart himself maintains to be very rare—namely that 
one such total is greater or less than another. But (3) it is 
possible that Mr. McTaggart may mean by his first class cases 
where we can see, not indeed that two alternative totals are 
equal in value, but that they do not very greatly differ in value; 
and by his second class cases where, though we cannot see 
which is the greater, we also cannot be sure that the difference 
in value is not very great. Both these cases might be expressed 
by saying that the respective totals are “as far as we can see, 
equal ;” since in both we cannot be sure that they are not equal : 
and yet there is a most important difference between the two, 
since in the one we are sure that the divergence from equality, 
if it exists, is not a great one, while in the other we are not 
sure but what it is a very great one. Cases of both these kinds 
do certainly occur; and it seems most probable that this is the 
distinction of which Mr. McTaggart was thinking. What are 
we to say of Mr. McTaggart’s hedonic conclusion on this inter- 
pretation of his meaning? 

I think we have to say that the objection, which, on any of the 
three interpretations, would have held against his judgment of 
the second case (his “third case’’), will, on this interpretation, 
hold against both. The two cases are now alike in this, that in 
both we cannot tell but that the results of the two courses will 
be equal in value in all respects except amount of pleasure ; and 
Mr. McTaggart lays it down as a universal rule that in all such 
cases we shall do well to prefer the course which gives the 
greater pleasure. This universal rule I think we may see to be 
certainly wrong. 

The data we have to consider are these: We have two 
courses, one of which is certainly productive of more pleasure 
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than the other, whereas their results in other respects, though 
differing much in kind, are, so far as we can see, equal in 
value. It certainly seems plausible to conclude, as Mr. McTag- 
gart does, that, assuming pleasure to be good, it is reasonable 
to choose the course which gives more pleasure. But this 
plausibility is certainly fallacious. For by the datum that the 
other results are, so far as we can see, equal in value, it is only 
meant that we cannot declare these totals with certainty to be 
unequal. And this being the case, the probability that they 
are actually equal is so small as to be negligible :* it is far more 
likely that the one is,in some oneof the many possible degrees, 
greater or less than the other. The number of cases, there- 
fore, in which the course which gives greater pleasure is right, 
because the other results are equal, is so small as to be negligi- 
ble, and in all other cases we are just as likely to be equally 
right in preferring the lesser pleasure. Now this certainly 
gives an infinitesimal probability that we shall be right to 
choose the course which gives the greater pleasure; but that 
this infinitesimal probability gives ground for a rational solu- 
tion of such cases cannot be maintained, because there is the 
same probability in favor of any other criterion whatsoever. 
To take an instance, which Mr. McTaggart uses above (pp. 
103-104) : It will be just as rational to prefer a Home Educa- 
tion to a Public School, on the ground that it gives a decisive 
superiority in culture; or a Public School Education to the 
other, on the ground that it gives a decisive superiority in 
genuineness; as to prefer either on the ground that it gives a 
decisive superiority in pleasure. In short, upon the principle 
which Mr. McTaggart here uses in favor of the hedonic cri- 
terion, it will always be equally rational to adopt either of two 
compatible courses, if only each is superior to the other in 
some one respect: that is to say, there will be no rational solu- 
tion in such cases; the very principle which Mr. McTaggart 
uses in favor of the hedonic criterion is decisive against it. 
Let us ask ourselves the question: Am I to send my son to a 
Public School or to educate him at home? Mr. McTaggart 





*So Mr. McTaggart himself admits, p. 126 note. 
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says we cannot here decide between the respective values ob- 
tained, other than pleasure; but if the principle we are now 
considering were true, we certainly could decide between them 
—we could decide rationally in favor of either. For Mr. Mc- 
Taggart admits that the first course has a decisive superiority 
over the second in one of the many points involved—namely 
that it gives more “genuineness.” Let us consider all the other 
points, except the two degrees of genuineness. Can we say 
that in these other points the home education is decisively the 
best? Not according to Mr. McTaggart; for this is still one of 
the questions—a comparison of sums of goods other than 
pleasure—‘“‘which it is impossible in most cases, if not in all, to 
decide.” We have it then that of two courses, equal, as far as 
we can see, in other respects, one is decisively superior in the 
good of genuineness: therefore, Mr. McTaggart would be 
bound to say on his present principles, choose that one. But 
unfortunately by an exact parity of reasoning, we should also 
be bound to choose the home education. For this, according 
to Mr. McTaggart, has a decisive superiority in respect of cul- 
ture. Let us now consider all results except degree of culture, 
including, of course, now, in each, its degree of genuineness. 
These two totals are also, in all probability, as far as we can see 
equal. Therefore of two totals, apparently equal in other re- 
spects, one is decisively superior in the good of culture: and 
we are bound to choose this one. Of course, we are not bound 
to agree with Mr. McTaggart (nor perhaps Mr. McTag- 
gart to agree with himself) that, when we consider two sets of 
results in all except some one respect in which the one set has a 
decisive superiority, these other respects will be, as far as we 
can see, equal in value. The only point we require to make is 
that, if they are so, this decisive superiority in one respect is no 
ground for preferring the course which has it; since, if it were 
we should often have an equally good ground for preferring 
either course. The facts may be expressed in another way, 
which makes them seem sufficiently obvious as soon as it is 
pointed out. If of two totals, upon the relative values of 
which we cannot decide, there be added to one a greater, to 
the other a less, amount of pleasure, the two new totals thus 
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formed will still, in general, be totals, upon the relative values 
of which we cannot decide: we shall still be unable to say 
whether or not the one is greater than the other, and conse- 
quently unable to say which is the greater ; so that we obviously 
shall have no ground for rational choice. That Mr. McTag- 
gart must hold these two new totals to be always thus “as far 
as we can see, equal in value,” follows from his contention that 
we can never determine the relative values of any amount of 
pleasure and any other good: for the one could only be cer- 
tainly greater than the other, if the difference between the 
amount of plasure contained in the one and that contained in 
the other were certainly greater than any possible difference 
in value between the two sets of remaining constituents. Mr. 
McTaggart cannot hold that this is ever the case. It may, how- 
ever, be allowed, if we believe that a certain amount of pleas- 
ure can be seen to be greater than a certain amount of other 
goods, that it may sometimes be the case, in the last of the two 
cases we are now considering—namely where we can see that 
the difference between the total values of the two sets of other 
constituents is not very great. Mr. McTaggart has debarred 
himself from the right to hold that the distinction he makes be- 
tween this and the other case has any bearing on the correctness 
of the hedonic criterion. But we may admit so much in his 
favor: That, where the difference in value between the other 
goods is very small, and that between the amounts of pleasure 
very large, it may be right to prefer the course which gives the 
greater pleasure. But such cases are certainly not very com- 
mon: and how far short does the admission of them fall from 
the sweeping contention of Mr. McTaggart that, wherever we 
cannot see which set of remaining results has the greater value, 
we are entitled to judge the course which gives most pleasure 
the best! 

I conclude, then, that Mr. McTaggart’s attempt to show that 
the course which promises most pleasure is in most cases the 
right one has utterly broken down. On his own principles, it 
will only be the right one in the first of the three cases which he 
distinguishes—namely where we can also see that the other 
results of the pleasantest course are aiso better than those of 
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the other. And it is plain that there is little meaning in call- 
ing amount of pleasure a criterion, if it is only safe to follow it 
where we can also see directly that the total results are better. 
Of the other two cases, on which Mr. McTaggart must rely to 
make up his majority, I have tried to show that Mr. McTag- 
gart’s universal conclusion is simply fallacious. It can only be 
admitted that in a subdivision of the first of these, the course 
which gives the greater pleasure may be plainly the right. But 
here, too, it is idle to talk of amount of pleasure as a criterion, 
since in order to show that the pleasantest course is the best, 
we must, in each individual case, institute a comparison between 
the difference in amount of pleasure and the difference in 
amount of other goods. 

It has, however, only been shown that the proposition: The 
course which gives most pleasure is, in general, the right one, 
cannot be sustained by the reasons which Mr. McTaggart gives 
for it. The peculiarity of Mr. McTaggart’s attempt to prove 
it, consists in the fact that his proof, if sound, would hold, 
whatever view we took of the value of pleasure relatively to 
other things. My refutation of this proof shows that, unless 
we can estimate the value of pleasure relatively to other things, 
any rational choice is impossible in three out of the four classes 
into which Mr. McTaggart divides all practical cases. Mr. 
McTaggart holds that we can never form any estimate of the 
value of pleasure relatively to other things; and it seems to 
me to be demonstrated that, if this be so, no rational choice is 
open to us, in any case, where there is a balance of pleasure on 
one side, except in the first of Mr. McTaggart’s cases— 
namely where there is also a balance of other goods on the 
same side. This first class of cases, as we saw, Mr. McTaggart 
must hold to be comparatively rare; and, therefore, we get the 
result that on his view a rational choice is in most cases impos- 
sible. But Mr. McTaggart may be wrong about the rarity of 
these cases also. Our decision upon the actual truth of the pro- 
position that, in most cases, the pleasanter course is the best, 
must, it is now plain, depend (1) upon the view we take of the 
nature of most practical cases, (2) upon the view we take of 
the value of pleasure relatively to other things. The first of 
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these questions I propose to postpone: upon the second some 
light will be thrown by the discussion of Mr. McTaggart’s 
most general proposition, namely: That it is mever plain we 
ought to choose a course which will give less pleasure. To this 
discussion I shall now proceed. The proposition would cer- 
tainly follow from what I have said I should call Mr. McTag- 
gart’s two main premises. These are (1) that pleasure is a 
good, and a greater quantity of pleasure always proportionally 
better than a less, (2) that no other good is ever certainly great- 
er than the smallest obvious quantity of pleasure. The first of 
these premises was also involved in the proposition we have 
just been considering; and we shall see no great reason to 
quarrel with it. The second, on the other hand, is highly im- 
portant, since, if Mr. McTaggart’s view of practical cases is 
also correct, it would prove that in the majority of cases no 
rational choice is open to us. What are we to say of these two 
premises ? 

Now the first of them is part of what Mr. McTaggart has 
failed to prove by his treatment of the question of the Su- 
preme Good. Mr. McTaggart has given us no reason to think 
that pleasure is good at all. Even if the Absolute as a whole 
were very good (and this was not proved) and if also 
its goodness partly depended upon its containing pleasure, it 
would not follow that pleasure was good at all. For it is quite 
possible that a whole may be the better for containing a certain 
element, and yet that element itself possess no value whatever. 
And apart from the question of proof it does seem very prob- 
able that pleasure has no value at all; even although we ad- 
mit that certain states of mind are the better for containing 
pleasure. And again, even if we admit that pleasure has some 
value (and it would be rash to deny it), it would not follow 
(as Mr. McTaggart assumes) that a greater quantity of pleas- 
ure was always also proportionally greater in value. 

Nevertheless, even if this first assumption of Mr. McTag- 
gart’s, that a greater quantity of pleasure is always proportion- 
ally better than a less, is erroneous, the error does not seem very 
serious ; but it does not seem serious, only because the error in- 
volved in his second assumption seems so enormous. So far 
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does it seem from being the case that no other good is ever cer- 
tainly greater than the smallest quantity of pleasure, that the 
very greatest quantity of pleasure seems to have an almost im- 
perceptible value compared to many other things. This second 
assumption of Mr. McTaggart’s is the premise that seems 
most obviously open to question. 

Whether it is or is not preposterous, must in the last resort 
be left to inspection. I may give an instance, which seems to 
me to show its absurdity as plainly as any other. It certainly 
seems to me that the state of mind of a person feeling, with 
great pleasure, that kind of love which Mr. McTaggart takes 
to exemplify the other element in his Absolute, is far more than 
twice as good as that of a drunkard who might be enjoying 
twice as much pleasure in the occupation of breaking crockery. 
The ultimate decision must, I say, depend upon the view we 
take of instances like these: but it may be useful to point out 
certain defects in the arguments which Mr. McTaggart uses to 
give plausibility to his view. 

(1) It is not quite plain that Mr. McTaggart recognizes all 
the consequences which his view entails. What he says is (I 
choose the clearest statement, but the same view is also ex- 
pressed on p. 124): The position that “a great change for the 
good in one element will counterbalance a moderate change for 
the bad in the other is theoretically indefensible. It implies 
that we have some means of knowing, within very broad limits, 
how much happiness will be more worth having than a given 
degree of development. And it is impossible to settle this” (p. 
123). (The italics are mine.) Plainly this involves that no 
loss in other goods can be seen to overbalance any obvious gain 
in pleasure. But Mr. McTaggart does not apply the doctrine 
to his Supreme Good and say: Supposing the pleasure in the 
Absolute just perceptibly decreased, and the other element re- 
maining the same, we cannot tell whether or not it would 
be superior to a world of persons enjoying that perceptibly 
greater pleasure but whose minds were otherwise solely oc- 
cupied with the contemplation of dunghills. The argument 
with which, as we have seen, Mr. McTaggart might be tempted 
to rejoin, namely that the pleasure in his Absolute could not 
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be less than it is, and that the contemplation of dunghills could 
not give as much, is, as we have also seen, irrelevant. 

(2) Mr. McTaggart does not recognize that he does admit 
the possibility of knowing, with regard to two goods as hetero- 
geneous as pleasure and, say, love, that one is greater than the 
other. That he does so is obscured by the fact that he treats 
all other goods as if they were merely one, under the name “de- 
velopment of ideals.” Yet it is obvious that when he says “one 
man’s ideals may be lower than another’s” he means not merely 
that the one man admires the same things, only less strongly 
or less often than the other, but that to admire one kind of 
thing is worse than to admire another. This being so, it seems 
unreasonably arbitrary to maintain that with regard to pleas- 
ure alone we can make no judgment of this kind. Pleasure 
itself is merely one among ideals; and there seems no greater 
difficulty in deciding that a man whose education has led him to 
regard mere pleasure as the Supreme Good, instead of so re- 
garding, let us say, Mr. McTaggart’s Absolute has suffered 
a deterioration, than in making the same judgment of a man 
whose education has led him to prefer “Philistinism” to “cul- 
ture.” 

(3) Mr. McTaggart shows a considerable confusion as to 
the grounds of his contention that no other good is ever cer- 
tainly greater than any amount of pleasure. I have just 
pointed out that he does not seem aware of his admission that 
we can compare the values of heterogeneous goods. In spite 
of this admission, he seems to rest his contention with regard 
to pleasure on the proposition that we cannot. And he actually 
states that we cannot in the most emphatic manner: it is “im- 
possible,” he says (p. 123), “to compare” any two “elements 
of the good with any hope of discovering which” is “the most 
desirable.” This statement is certainly in flat contradiction 
with his admission that we can tell whether our ideals have or 
have not been developed ; and yet it is solely to it that he ap- 
peals in support of the doctrine that pleasure cannot be com- 
pared with other goods: he only adds that pleasure and devel- 
opment exhibit “the greatest heterogeneity” which is, in itself, 
by no means apparent (p. 123). But the confusion to which 
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I wish to call attention here is that he refers to this doctrine 
that we cannot compare heterogeneous goods as something 
which “we saw above”; whereas the only thing which he has 
tried to show previously is something quite different. He 
must be referring to the long argument, in which he professes 
to show “that the idea of perfection cannot give us any cri- 
terion of moral action” (pp. 99-107). But all that he tries 
to show in this passage is that where we are considering two 
complicated sums of goods, it is “impossible in most cases, if 
not in all’ (p. ror), to tell which is to be preferred. With 
regard to two such sums (he gives as an instance “marriage” 
and “free love,” p. 102) he obviously does try to make us see 
that we cannot be sure of their respective merits. But his very 
argument in favor of this contention, implies that with regard 
to certain elements of those sums we can make a very decided 
judgment. In order to see that this is so, we need only refer 
again to Mr. McTaggart’s second instance—the comparative 
merits of Public Schools and home education (pp. 103-104). 
“Are we nearer to heaven,” asks Mr. McTaggart, “if at this 
moment we buy genuineness with Philistinism, or buy culture 
with Schwarmerei?” That this question is, as Mr. McTag- 
gart says, difficult to answer, may be admitted. But it is obvi- 
ous that its difficulty depends upon the ease with which we 
can judge that other question—upon the ease with which 
we can judge that “culture” is better than “Philistinism,” 
and “genuineness” than “Schwdarmerei.” It is difficult 
only because, on each side, we have a thing compara- 
tively good bought with another comparatively bad. 
The difficulty would not arise, unless it were obvious 
that a combination of “genuineness” with “culture” 
would be actually more than twice as good as a combination of 
the evils of “Philistinism” with those of “Schwarmerei.” 
When, therefore, Mr. McTaggart appeals to this passage in 
favor of the assertion that it is impossible to compare any two 
elements of the good with any hope of discovering which is the 
most desirable, it is plain that the facts to which he appeals 
show something quite different : they even imply the contradic- 
tory of his assertion. In this passage he only tries to show that 
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upon those complicated sums of goods which occur in practical 
cases it is very difficult to decide: whereas for his later point it 
is essential he should show of the single good, “any given 
amount of pleasure,” that it is never certainly less in value 
than any other single good. For my part, it seems to me quite 
obvious that a lifetime of genuineness is certainly superior in 
value to the pleasure obtained by a moment’s enjoyment of 
turtle-soup: and the point I am now making is that, whereas 
Mr. McTaggart seems to think he has shown that it is not cer- 
tainly superior, he has said nothing which even tends to show 
this. That such judgments will not suffice, by themselves, to 
decide practical cases, must, of course, be admitted. But the 
question whether practical cases are soluble, is quite different 
from the question what data we have for deciding on their 
solubility ; and we have evidence that, owing to a confusion of 
these two questions, Mr. McTaggart has arrived at a wrong 
conclusion on the latter. We cannot decide off-hand, as he 
does on his “fourth case” (p. 124), that, where a gain in pleas- 
ure is certainly accompanied by a loss in other goods, there is 
“no reasonable solution.’’ We may be forced to the conclusion 
that there is no reasonable solution either in this or in Mr. 
McTaggart’s second and third cases: but all three questions 
must be treated on the same principles, and we cannot decide 
this one on the ground that no pleasure is ever certainly less in 
value than any other good. 

The same confusion between practical cases and our data 
for their solution is very strikingly exhibited by another char- 
acteristic of Mr. McTaggart’s argument—a characteristic 
which is worth mentioning, because it also exhibits another 
weakness in Mr. McTaggart’s hedonistic position. Mr. Mc- 
Taggart obviously thinks that in practical cases of importance 
we often can decide which course will bring the most pleasure : 
the whole point of his argument is to show that pleasure is an 
applicable and correct criterion of morality, not only of those 
cases “in which we do not bring morality into the matter” (p. 
111). But it is very noticeable that all the instances which he 
gives, as showing that we can estimate the relative value of 
pleasures, are taken from cases of the latter sort; whereas in 
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those problems “which are the real ethical difficulties of life” 
(p. 105), he does not attempt to show that it is plain which 
course would give the greater pleasure. He fancies, indeed, 
that why most independent thinkers have concluded in favor of 
marriage, is “because they take a more practical criterion. If 
we estimate the gain or loss of happiness which would follow 
from the abolition of marriage, we may perhaps find excellent 
reasons for declining to make the change” (p. 103). But he 
does not give these excellent reasons; and that “most inde- 
pendent thinkers” have actually been led to their conclusion 
by the use of the hedonistic criterion may be confidently af- 
firmed to be a mere fancy. Hedonistic arguments have, indeed, 
been frequently used with success to give plausibility to a con- 
viction of which a thinker was already strongly convinced ; 
but that an impartial consideration of the hedonistic evidence 
has ever sufficed, by itself, to produce a strong conviction on 
any question of importance it is by no means bold to deny. 
However that may be, Mr. McTaggart’s argument in favor of 
the usefulness of pleasure as a criterion exhibits just the con- 
verse fallacy to that which appears in his arguments against 
the applicability of other goods. In the case of pleasure he 
only shows that we can sometimes decide that one sum of 
pleasure is greater than another; and then concludes, without 
further demonstration, that we can so decide about the highly 
complicated sums involved in practical problems. In the case 
of other goods he only tries to show that we cannot decide 
on the complicated sums involved in practice; and then con- 
cludes, without further demonstration, that we cannot decide 
that any one element of the good is preferable to another. 

Mr. McTaggart has, therefore, given us no reason in support 
of his opinion that we cannot pronounce with certainty that 
any other good is greater than the smallest quantity of pleas- 
ure; and, accordingly, he has also failed to prove his most 
general practical proposition, namely that it is never plainly 
right to prefer a course which would give less pleasure: he has 
given us no reason to think that in his “fourth case,” no rea- 
sonable solution is ever possible. If, however, this unsup- 
ported opinion were correct, I have shown that no reasonable 
solution would be possible, in any of Mr. McTaggart’s three 
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last cases: we should only be able to decide which was our 
right course, when one course showed a decided superiority both 
in pleasure and in other goods; pleasure would be a correct cri- 
terion, only if in most cases a gain in pleasure coincided with 
a gain in other goods. But I have already said that this opinion 
appears to me not merely incorrect but preposterous; and I 
have given an instance which seems to me to make this self- 
evident. If, however, the opinion is incorrect, if we can esti- 
mate, within broad limits, the value of pleasure relatively to 
other goods, we have seen that a rational solution may be pos- 
sible both in the second and the fourth of Mr. McTaggart’s 
cases : our decision on them will depend on the value we assign 
to pleasure relatively to other goods. The assumption, there- 
fore, that Mr. McTaggart’s opinion is incorrect, calls for a re- 
consideration of practical cases, in which the question how 
much value pleasure has will probably not be unimportant. It 
is only by such a re-consideration that we can decide, whether, 
after all, pleasure is, in general, a correct criterion; and, if 
not, by what other principles we can guide our actions. 

And, first of all, it appears to me, as I have already said, 
that the value even of very large amounts of pleasure is very 
small in comparison to that of other goods: for it may be ques- 
tioned, without paradox, whether pleasure has any value at all. 
That such a doubt is not paradoxical may I think be made ap- 
parent, if we refer to a principle which Mr. McTaggart 
strangely neglects. Mr. McTaggart assumes that the value of 
a whole must always be the same as the sum of the values of 
its parts (¢. g. p. 115 )—a view which is, perhaps, the only one, 
in the whole range of philosophy, to which his own term 
“Atomism” can be justly applied as a term of abuse. If, on the 
contrary, we remember, what is certainly true, that the value of 
a whole may be very much greater than the sum of the values 
of its parts, it becomes plain that from the fact that the pres- 
ence of pleasure very much heightens the value of certain 
wholes, we cannot infer that pleasure has any value at all. But 
it is only this proposition—that the subtraction of pleasure 
from certain wholes would very much impair their value— 
which it is paradoxical to deny. There is certainly a very gen- 
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eral tendency to think that the presence of pleasure in certain 
states of consciousness very much adds to their value; and from 
this fact it is commonly inferred, as by Mr. McTaggart, that 
pleasure itself has a very high value. Yet, if it be even possi- 
ble that the value of a whole should differ from the sum of the 
values of its parts, the inference is utterly invalid. And can 
any other fact than this, that pleasure often adds greatly to the 
value of a whole, be urged in defense of the proposition that 
great pleasure has admittedly great value? On the contrary, 
the supporters of that proposition have notoriously great diffi- 
culty in reconciling their opinion with the verdict of Common 
Sense, that many states containing the most intense pleasure 
are nevertheless of little value, if not positively bad. There 
will, of course, be no such difficulty, if the principle, that the 
value of a whole may differ from the sum of the value of its 
parts, be admitted; but then also the contention that pleasure 
has very great value loses all its plausibility. The question 
must now be settled by the consideration whether the existence 
of pleasure, by itself, apart from any thing else whatever that 
we are able to distinguish from it, would even in the greatest 
quantities, have any great value; and it is certainly not para- 
doxical to deny this. On the contrary it seems self-evident 
that its value, if it have any, would be very small indeed. 

Assuming, then, that the value of pleasure, even in large 
amounts, is very small indeed, we may proceed to our second 
question, and ask: Is it true that, in most practical cases, the 
course which gives most pleasure will also give most good on 
the whole? Is pleasure, after all, a correct criterion of mor- 
ality? What is the nature of practical cases, in general ? 

I think the first answer that should be given to these ques- 
tions is an admission of very thorough ignorance. Until the 
subject has been investigated far more conclusively than has 
ever yet been done, no conclusion should be asserted dogmat- 
ically. I shall confine myself to certain generalities, which 
seem to make against the conclusion that pleasure is the best 
available criterion. 

In the first place, it seems to me that in most cases, where 
a man will actually ask himself with anxiety: “Which is the 
Vol. XIII.—No. 3 25 
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right course?” it is impossible to ascertain, with any certainty, 
either which course will in the immediate future bring most 
good on the whole or which will bring most pleasure. On the 
first point,as we have seen, I have Mr. McTaggart with me; and 
on the second, as we have also seen, I have his remarkable fail- 
ure to give any instance to the contrary. But this state of 
things (if it is the state of things) may well be due to the fact 
that such cases are only those in which Common Sense does 
not give a clear decision. It is, in general, only where this is 
the case, that a man will ask himself the question; and, if we 
assume that Common Sense morality has decided rightly upon 
most of the cases, where our ignorance allows a right judg- 
ment, it will follow that in the cases, which we cannot decide, 
the difference in value between the alternative results will 
probably not be very great. That Common Sense has gener- 
ally decided rightly where it has decided, may, I think, be 
proved : and it may, at least, be fairly assumed here, since most 
moralists are agreed about it, at all events as regards the 
Common Sense of Christendom, and Mr. McTaggart is cer- 
tainly no exception. It only, then, remains to ask whether, in 
the vast number of cases where Common Sense is clear, and in 
the few, in which perhaps a conclusion can be drawn by a philo- 
sophical examination of Common Sense, the course preferred 
will give most pleasure; and whether, therefore, in the few 
cases where we can perhaps see a balance of pleasure on one 
side and cannot see a balance of good, pleasure may be safely 
used as a criterion. 

Now the question of the relation of the hedonic criterion to 
Common Sense has been very fully discussed by Professor 
Sidgwick, in the interest of the view, which Mr. McTaggart 
agrees with me in rejecting and the falsehood of which I have 
claimed to be self-evident, that pleasure is the sole good. It 
does not seem probable that a much better case for the agree- 
ment of hedonistic judgments with those of Common Sense 
could be made out, than Professor Sidgwick has given us; and 
it must be admitted that even on this case the verdict remains 
very problematical. But, assuming that Professor Sidgwick’s 
verdict is correct, what exactly does it state? No more than 
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this: That in most cases there is no very manifest divergence 
between the course which would give most pleasure and that 
which is recommended by Common Sense. This conclusion 
is certainly problematical ; but, if it were true, it would be suffi- 
cient for Professor Sidgwick’s point: for it would show that 
Common Sense could not be seen, in a majority of cases, to con- 
flict with hedonic judgments. But, even if it be true, is it suffi- 
cient to show that pleasure is a safe criterion, when admittedly 
pleasure is not only not the sole good but is one of the least 
among goods? This is quite a different question; and it seems 
to me that for this purpose Professor Sidgwick’s conclusion is 
not sufficient. For it does not assert that in a majority of 
cases the hedonic judgments manifestly agree with those of 
Common Sense: on the contrary we may fairly assume that 
the number of cases in which the two do obviously agree is no 
greater than that in which they obviously disagree; or, in 
other words, that Mr. McTaggart’s fourth class of cases is 
about equal in number to his first class. He cannot, therefore, 
argue that, since the pleasure-criterion is correct in a majority 
of the cases which are clear, it will be safe to use it in those 
which are uncertain; for Professor Sidgwick’s conclusion does 
not maintain that it is correct even in a majority of the cases 
which are clear. We have then to consider by themselves the 
large number of cases, in which, for one reason or another, we 
cannot tell whether a course which gives most pleasure does 
or does not coincide with that which Common Sense declares 
to be best on the whole: it is only by adding these to the cases, 
where the two certainly coincide, that Professor Sidgwick 
gets, as a large majority among all cases, those in which there 
is no obvious disagreement between Hedonism and Common 
Sense. Now among these cases a large number will certainly 
be indeterminate for the reason that it is not plain which 
course gives a balance of pleasure; and these obviously cannot 
affect at all our judgment as to the correctness of the hedonic 
criterion. There remain only the cases, which, although they 
do present a balance of pleasure on one side, are unclear be- 
cause Common Sense does not declare which is best on the 
whole. These are the cases which form Mr. McTaggart’s 
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second and third class; and it is plain that the prob- 
ability with regard to them is that the number of 
cases in which the hedonic course does, and in which 
it does not, coincide with that which is best on the 
whole will be equal in number. It was pointed out that in these 
cases there is, on Mr. McTaggart’s principles, no rational solu- 
tion, since, wherever one course shows a decisive superiority in 
one good (be it pleasure or any other), the other course will 
show a decisive superiority in some other. That there is, for 
this reason, no rational solution, must, I think, still be admit- 
ted; but, if we now take into account the fact that pleasure is 
a very slight good, I think it may be seen that pleasure is 
likely to be a worse criterion than many others. For if we 
use as Our criterion a superiority in any good more valuable 
than pleasure, the chances that our choice will coincide with 
the course that is best on the whole will still be equal; but, in 
the cases where it does not coincide, the gravity of our error 
is likely to be considerably less, since we shall at any rate have 
secured a good of considerable value. Of course, it may be 
said that the course which shows a superiority in pleasure will 
generally also show a superiority in some more valuable good. 
But it cannot be assumed that this is always the case. And, 
for practical purposes, the important point to insist on is that, 
if pleasure be a comparatively small good, we cannot safely be 
satisfied that we have chosen a course, as good as we can see 
any to be, if we have chosen on the ground that it offers a bal- 
ance of pleasure. For to adopt pleasure as a criterion, on the 
ground that it is as likely to be right as any other, means that 
in doubtful cases, where with great hesitation we decide that 
there is probably a superiority of pleasure on one side, we shall 
give the preference to that decision over an equally doubtful 
judgment that there is probably a superiority in other goods on 
the other side. The immense majority of cases are cases of 
such hesitating judgment; and, if pleasure be a small good, it 
is certain that to give this preference to the hesitating hedonic 
judgment will probably be wrong. 

If this be so, then, if we must adopt any criterion at all, to 
adopt as such any considerable good will be more likely to lead 
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us right than to adopt pleasure. It may be said that of no 
other single good will there be so often a distinct superiority 
on one side as of pleasure. But, even if this be so, it will still 
be better to use different kinds of good as criteria in the differ- 
ent cases where they are applicable than to use pleasure in all. 
And finally it may well be doubted whether the calculation of 
pleasures does give us a definite result in more cases than the 
attempt to balance the total of goods on each side. That it 
does so is generally maintained on the plausible ground that to 
determine the effects of our actions on a single kind of good 
must be easier than to determine the effects on all together. 
But we have seen that Mr. McTaggart gives us no reason to 
think that the calculation of pleasure does in most cases give 
us a definite result ; and against the a priori argument that such 
a calculation must be less complicated than the other, we have 
to urge the fact, which is generally neglected, that in this other 
we are dealing with quantities most of which exhibit a very 
decided difference in size. The greater number of the terms 
which we have to take into account may well be counterbal- 
anced by the magnitude of their differences in respect of the 
relevant kind of quantity—namely quantity of intrinsic value. 
And, indeed, it seems, in practice, to be just as easy to decide 
that two whole sets of results are nearly equal in total value, 
as to decide that they are nearly equal in pleasure-value: and in 
practical cases, as has been said, such a judgment is all that we 
can hope for. In the vast majority of cases, cases in which we 
do not raise a question, Common Sense clearly has no doubt 
that the total of good on the one side is unquestionably greater 
than on the other ; and the philosopher who argues that there is 
a superiority of pleasure on the same side cannot avoid bearing 
witness to the clearness of this judgment, and generally bears 
witness also to his own conviction that the judgment is correct. 
Mr. McTaggart himself does not fail to give indications of the 
ease with which he can judge totals of good other than 
pleasure: “The happiness a man gives is” he can see “generally 
more closely proportioned to the development of his ideals than 
is the happiness he enjoys” (p. 125). In any case, whether 
it be easier or not, it is by endeavoring to compare totals of 
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different goods and not of pleasure only, that men always have 
attacked and do attack their practical cases ; and most men find 
it easy to see a decisive superiority on one side. They may, 
perhaps, be as often wrong as right; but, until a further philo- 
sophical investigation has settled the point, there is reason to 
think that, since the value of pleasure is small, when they are 
wrong, they are less wrong, than if they had taken pleasure 


for their guide. 
G. E. Moore. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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EtHIk. Von Max Wentscher. I. Theil. Leipzig. J. A. Barth. 
1902. Pp. x, 368. 


The author of this book declares that it is not in line with the 
intellectual tendencies of the times. Our age is empiristic and re- 
alistic, his ethics is idealistic. Our age is deterministic, 
his ethics is an ethics of freedom. It is also individualistic, while 
the favorite conception of the day is socialistic. It is not the mirror 
of the age, but the expression of its deepest, innermost yearning to 
bring humanity nearer the goal which an old faith expressed in the 
words: God created man after His own image. 

It is this so-called “unmodern” character of Wentscher‘s system 
which makes it interesting. It really represents a protest against 
the determinism and socialism of modern systems and makes an 
earnest plea for the “free rational individual.” For this reason it 
is stronger in its negative than in its positive phases ; its criticisms 
ot other systems forming, in my opinion, the most valuable por- 
tions of the book. 

Part I, the volume before us, tries to furnish a critical basis of 
ethics. It aims to discover, through the critical discussion of other 
possible views, ultimate self-evident standards of all ethical evalu- 
ation. It finds these in the so-called “ethical axioms,” which are to 
serve as material for the free self-determination of the ego. The 
nature and conditions of true freedom, in which all moral good 
finds its ultimate ground and justification, are then examined. 
Part II, which has not yet been published, promises to give the 
practical application of the principles to life. 
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Ethics, the author declares, is not an empirical science, it does 
not register laws, it prescribes laws; it precedes its objects while 
the other sciences follow them. Hence the method of ethics dif- 
fers from that of other sciences. It does not deal with an already 
existing subject-matter, but aims to set up ends and ideals of a pos- 
sible willing, a willing that is not yet given in any experience. 
Moreover, the ethical is not the result of a necessary gradual de- 
velopment, nor a content determined by an absolute authority out- 
side of us. Hence, the notion of duty will not stand in the fore- 
ground of our ethics, but the concept of freedom. Our problem is, 
What can we will? What are the highest ends? These ends are 
not the ends of a blind caprice, but ends given and approved by our 
own true self. Our will-activity which rises to perfectly free will- 
ing, which finds its ground in itself and expresses our innermost 
essence, is as such the ideal of absolute worth, morally good, and is 
not first made so by submission to an authoritative law foreign to 
it, or by any objectively given conditions of reality. The will 
in its perfect autonomy, in its highest freedom, is at the same time 
the good will. 

The chief business of ethics is to discover whether there are 
such “ethical axioms,” what reason we have for claiming them as 
axioms, and further to show how from such axioms—if there be 
any—all the standards of our ethical evaluations and all the con- 
tents which we are said to recognize as ethically valuable, can be 
deduced in a natural manner. Neither the empiristic-eudzmonistic 
principles (individualistic eudemonism, social eudzemonism, evo- 
lutionism) nor the aprioristic-idealistic principles will solve our 
problem. They contain either too little or too much. We must 
search for axioms which contain only what can be made self-evi- 
dent to every willing rational being as the ultimate goal of his 
willing, and express everything that we include in morality, so that 
the particular ethical rules can be deduced from them. The sought- 
for ethical axioms must be self-evident ideals of a free personality. 
Hence Kant is right in saying that there is nothing good except 
a good will. The first axiom advanced by Wentscher is: The will 
of every willing, thinking being strives by its nature to develop 
itself more and more into a complete self, into a free will. An 
immanent standard of value is also expressed in this axiom: a 
willing is the more perfect, the more nearly it corresponds to what 
follows from the idea of will. This standard of value judges the 
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will only in itself, it does not refer it to any external factor or ex- 
ternal purpose. 

But our will also comes in contact with an environment, it be- 
comes more comprehensive and more skilled in its control of the 
world. We also bring our willing into relation with that of other 
beings so that ends which would transcend the powers of the indi- 
vidual are easily realized by co-operation. These ends can never be 
ends in themselves, however, to which our will is to subordinate 
itself ; no, they have value only as activities of our self, of our per- 
sonality. We can therefore supplement our axiom as follows: 
Every being, becoming conscious of its freedom, will naturally 
strive to make the richest, most vigorous, and comprehensive use 
of its power to will. - This proposition too is a necessary conse- 
quence from the idea of willing, considered on its objective side. 
These axioms can also be expressed as imperatives: 1. Strive after 
the highest possible expression of your being and of fixed principles 
of your own free will. 2. Make the most vigorous and comprehen- 
sive use of this power of free activity. The first of these axioms 
furnishes, in the concept of morality, the element of freedom, 
the second the element of personal power and efficiency. In these 
two elements everything must be exhausted that we have a right 
to include in morality. 

In the second half of his book Wentscher takes up the discussion 
of the will and the freedom of the will. The freedom of the will 
he justifies in the usual way, by the consciousness of freedom, 
remorse, the sense of guilt, and responsibility. He does not accept 
the doctrine of the iberum arbitrium, however. Such an isolated 
willing without a subject is an empty abstraction to which noth- 
ing real corresponds. Volition is the decision of our ego for a cer- 
tain idea, the assumption of the responsibility for the decision, and 
hence the exact opposite of blind chance. This decision of the ego, 
however, is never necessarily determined by what has preceded, 
but is a self-decision, which belongs entirely to the present moment, 
a new active and autonomous step beyond the past ego, regardless 
of whether this decision confirms the past development or gradually 
leads it into new channels. 

The arguments of determinism are considered and carefully 
criticised under the following heads: The universal validity of the 
law of causality; the unbroken natural causal nexus; the results 
of moral statistics ; psychical uniformity ; the religious arguments. 
Much valuable material is to be found in these sections, among 
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other things the discussion of the theories of parallelism and inter- 
action, upon which subject the author wrote an able book several 
years ago. 

In a concluding chapter Wentscher gives his notion of the na- 
ture of the freedom which we are justified in holding on ethical 
grounds. The free individual is not to be conceived as something 
fixed and unchangeable, developing along one fixed line under the 
influence of particular conditions. He must be endowed with such 
a predisposition to freedom that he can help to determine his de- 
velopment from a certain point and can from that point on fashion 
a true self by the decisions of his will. Hence some germ of free- 
dom, some power to create a self, must necessarily be presupposed 
in the individual. But this germ must not be conceived as prede- 
termined to a fixed development, but only as a general faculty to 
base an independent nature on a received empirical nature. In the 
last analysis ideal freedom and morality will depend on the energy 
with which the intellectual reflection can assert itself. This energy 
of self-concentration may be potentially considerably increased by 
education, etc., but its real activity always remains the work of the 
individual himself. It is an absolute spontaneity of the individual. 
It is not blind, however, like the iberum arbitrium, a blind ground- 
less choice between a and non-a, but freedom is an ethical freedom, 
and as the final condition of the same it is the faculty of starting 
the intellectual reflection, or intensifying it, and of bringing it to 
definite results. 

Wentscher’s system is, as we see, essentially Kantian; it is 
Kantian ethics in a somewhat more modern garb. In its method it 
pretends to differ from other sciences, assuming that the ethical 
standards can be deduced a@ priori from the notion of the human 
will. But the only way to find out anything concerning the human 
will is to examine it introspectively, and introspection is scientific 
and empirical. What ideals the will—particularly a free will—is 
going to place before itself, can be known only from a study of the 
will itself in its relation with the environment. Wentscher’s en- 
tire book seems to me to disprove the claim that ethics differs from 
other sciences in its methods. Even if it were so that the free will 
and its ideals cannot be explained empirically, even if our ethical 
evaluations were unexplainable deliverances of the will itself, that 
would not make our knowledge of these facts different from our 
knowledge, say, of the laws of nature, which are just as unexplain- 
able in the last analysis. The chief business of ethics is to discover 
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a standard or standards, and these standards cannot be deduced 
from the concept of human nature or human will as such, unless 
we have already learned in the usual way what that human nature 
or will is. 

We cannot deduce anything from the concept of the human will 
except what we put into it. Wentscher’s own axioms are examples 
of the truth of this statement. That the will of every willing, 
thinking being strives to develop itself more and more into a com- 
plete self, that a willing is the more perfect, the more nearly it 
corresponds to what follows from the idea of will, and that every 
being, becoming conscious of its freedom, will strive to make the 
richest use of its power to will, these are propositions which can- 
not be reached except by way of experience, inner and outer. 

It is also to be noted that Wentscher’s axioms contain terms 
which have no meaning unless we already have a standard by 
which to measure them. He tells us that the will strives to develop 
itself more and more into a complete self, that a willing is the more 
perfect, the more nearly it corresponds to the idea of willing, that 
it strives to make the richest, most vigorous, most comprehensive 
use of its power to will. What a complete self, a perfect will is, 
we cannot tell unless we have some standard by which to judge it. 
We need a criterion which will enable us to tell when we have 
reached the “highest possible expression of our being,” and “the 
most vigorous and comprehensive use of this power of free ac- 
tivity,” and such a criterion Wentscher never furnishes us. 

Besides, the attempt to base all morality on the conscious desire 
of the individual to extend the sphere of his willing does not seem 
to me to be supported by the facts. The desire to help others can- 
not be explained merely as a desire to exercise one’s power to will. 
Wentscher rejects the notion of a “social impulse,” and thinks that 
the feeling of power and pleasure which follows the extension of 
our sphere of willing is the cause of our evaluation of social life. 
That means that we are social beings because the increased activity 
afforded us by community-life gives us a feeling of power and 
pleasure, and that we value this feeling. This certainly seems to 
be a close approximation to the theory of egoistic hedonism which 
our author takes such great pains to refute. 

The theory of freedom advanced by our author is somewhat in- 
consistent. According to him the individual must be endowed with 
such a predisposition to freedom that he can determine his own de- 
velopment in a certain measure. We may grant that without ac- 
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cepting free will. But that is not the decisive point in the question, 
as Wentscher himself declares. The real problem is: Can the indi- 
vidual put forth an indeterminate amount of energy in his willing? 
Wentscher thinks this energy can be considerably increased by edu- 
cation, etc., but that in the last analysis it is the “absolute sponta- 
neity of the individual.” These two statements do not seem to 
hang together very well. It is hard to understand how an “abso- 
lute spontaneity” can be increased by education, and what need 
there would be of increasing it. Besides, if we can increase “the 
energy of self-concentration in intellectual reflection,” if we can 
train the individual to make rational decisions for himself, is that 
not all that is necessary for ethical progress? What more can we 
ask ? 
FRANK THILLY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssourI. 


DeMocRACY AND SociaL Eruics. By Jane Addams. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. 


The failure of imaginative sympathy on the one hand and “or- 
ganized charity” on the other to understand and to explain the 
ethical valuation and outlook of the city poor, gives a remarkable 
importance to this little book which sets forth in plain vigor the 


doctrinal results of the writer’s long career of experimental sym- 
pathy. 

The futility of the usual assumption of philanthropic persons, 
that the poor are either virtually void of moral standard, or are 
possessors of an altogether “lower” one than prevails among the 
comfortable, educated classes, is effectively exposed in the open- 
ing chapter on Charitable Effort. Tolstoi is his “What to Do” 
describes how his own early charitable experiments in Moscow 
taught him the same lesson, which Miss Addams embodies in her 
distinction between the charity which consists in being good 
“to” people, and being good “with” them; the former attitude 
fails to help because it fails to understand. Miss Addams is not, 
however, much concerned with elaborating generalities: her real 
service in this part of her book lies in the detailed illustrations 
which bring home to us the real morality in the life of the poor, so 
often mistaken for immorality. So for example (p. 22), “The evo- 
lutionists tell us that the instinct to pity, the impulse to aid his fel- 
lows, served man at a very early period, as a rude rule of right 
and wrong. There is no doubt that this rude rule still holds among 
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many people with whom charitable agencies are brought into con- 
tact, and that their ideas of right and wrong are quite honestly 
outraged by the methods of these agencies.” In a word, the 
“charity” of the poor to the poor, which has no particular regard 
to whether a “case” is “deserving” or technically “helpable,” is 
really not charity, but the morally higher form of a “communism” 
which, as Kropotkin proves with such convincing force in his lat- 
est book, has suffered a temporary eclipse in our recent “com- 
petitive” stage of social growth. The highest esteem in which 
the impulsive, almost instinctive, operations of a kind heart are 
rated, the comparatively low place assigned to prudence, strict 
justice and the more “rational” virtues, receives a wealth of in- 
teresting and often humorous illustration. The chapter on Politi- 
cal Reform, most of which appeared in the pages of the INTER- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, explains on this basis of valua- 
tions, the popularity of the “boodling’”’ Alderman, how his huge 
misappropriations of public money and his corrupt abuses of 
office are easily condoned by reason of his many little acts of per- 
sonal kindnesses and thoughtful generosity. 

Of other broad lessons conveyed in this volume, two strike me 
as of urgent present importance. One is the stress laid by Miss 
Addams on the true, as distinguished from the false, contribution 
of private munificence in the broad work of social progress. 
“There are doubtless many things which the public would never 
demand, unless they were first supplied by individual initiative, 
both because the public lacks the imagination and also the power 
of formulating their needs. Thus philanthropic effort supplies 
kindergartens, until they become so established in the popular af- 
fection that they are incorporated in the public school system. 
Churches and missions establish reading rooms, until at last the 
public library system dots the city with branch reading rooms and 
libraries” (p. 164). This suggests a permanently valuable law 
of discrimination between private enterprise and public organiza- 
tion, which transcends the ground of charity and lays a foundation 
for the harmony between Individualism and Socialism in the in- 
dustrial arts which the twentieth century may be designed to work 
out. The other point is contained in a really profound criticism of 
the defects of current educational methods among those who wish 
to “elevate” working classes. Such education either tends to be- 
come too narrowly practical on special lines and for particular 
grades, as where secondary education is bent to the purpose of a 
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distinctively commercial class by increasing the supply of cheap 
clerks, or else, genuinely concerned with literary culture, it is 
severed too completely from the working-day to which it is de- 
signed as a relief element. Miss Addams pleads powerfully for a 
more integrated treatment of education which shall help to counter- 
act the narrowing tendencies of specialized machine processes, 
by enabling the worker in one of these processes to feel and under- 
stand the part he is playing, as a unit in the wider economy of the 
Society for which he works. “Feeding a machine with a material 
of which he has no knowledge, producing a product, totally unre- 
lated to the rest of his life, without in the least knowing what 
becomes of it, or its connection with the community, is, of course, 
unquestionably deadening to his intellectual and moral life. To 
make the moral connection it would be necessary to give him a so- 
cial consciousness of the value of his work, and at least a sense of 
participation and a certain interest in its ultimate use ; to make the 
intellectual connection, it would be essential to create in him some 
historic conception of the development of industry, and the relation 
of his individual work to it” (p. 214). Here and everywhere 
throughout the volume, we find stimulating hints of the applica- 
tion of the spirit of democracy to the hard, concrete problems of 


our age. 
Joun A. Hosson. 


PuitosopHy: Its Scope AND ReLaTions. By Henry Sidgwick. 
London and New York: Macmillan. 1902. Pp. xvii, 252. 


I do not myself find it by any means an easy task, and I think 
it probable that my perplexity will be shared by other students— 
to say precisely what is the general impression left upon my mind 
after perusing Prof. Sidgwick’s posthumous volume of lectures 
introductory to the study of Philosophy. Some of the fine quali- 
ties one had learned to expect from the author of “Methods of 
Ethics” are certainly as prominent in these Lectures as in the 
works which appeared in his life-time and had the advantage of 
his final revision. There is the same tone of detachment from the 
various conflicting parties to one or other of which most of us who 
take an interest in Philosophy are only too ready to commit our- 
selves, the same candid and nobly impartial endeavor to let the 
views which the author himself finally rejects receive full and fair 
exposition, the same note of unmistakable distinction in the style. 
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The pages of the present volume, like those of its predecessors, 
are moreover from time to time enlivened by the sallies of a grave 
and gentle humor, none the less enjoyable because it is held in se- 
vere restraint on most occasions, and is absolutely free from malice 
when it is allowed to appear. Such epigrams as this, directed 
against the sociological Phenomenalist, “the word true has no 
magic to neutralize the scepticism latent in the word relative,” or 
this, with reference to the Comtian “law of the three stages.” 
“I am even disposed to admit a large element in his doctrine of 
three stages so far as it is positive; only instead of ‘theology’ 
and ‘metaphysics’ I should venture to substitute “crude theology’ 
and ‘bad metaphysics’”’,—may rank with the best specimens of 
their author’s lighter style. 

And yet, on the other hand, these lectures also seem to me to ex- 
luoit what I at any rate have always felt as the cardinal defect of 
the “Method of Ethics,” a want of real grasp of fundamental 
philosophical problems. Prof. Sidgwick’s discussions of various 
views as to the sphere of Philosophy and its relations to the special 
sciences are always interesting and usually instructive; yet when 
one has laid the book down, one hardly feels that one has learned 
anything fresh either as to the nature of philosophical problems 
or as to the difference in aim and method between Philosophy and 
the sciences. Altogether the discussion seems to me to leave the 
beginner in the subject pretty much where it found him, in the 
antechamber of Philosophy. Partly, no doubt, this want of defi- 
nite result is capable of an historical explanation. The adequate 
discussion of the scope of Metaphysical Philosophy and the 
nature of the distinction between it and other branches 
of study presupposes in the first place a definite meta- 
physical doctrine, and in the second a satisfactory theory 
of the methodology of knowledge. Prof. Sidgwick, whose gen- 
ius may fairly be said to be shown in all that he has written to be 
far more critical than constructive, had himself not a positive meta- 
physic or theory of knowledge of his own, nor did the systems 
which he was in the main interested in criticising adequately sup- 
ply the want. Neither in Mill, nor in Green, nor in Herbert 
Spencer could he have found a systematic and fully worked out 
view as to the proper scope and merits of philosophical construc- 
tion on the one side, and the various groups of sciences on the 
other; while Comte, with whom the author is largely occupied in 
the later lectures, has only the theory of knowledge without the 
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metaphysics. As an illustration of the comparative superficiality 
with which the want of a thoroughly worked-out philosophical 
point of view leads Prof. Sidgwick to treat some highly important 
issues, I may take the account of History which he adopts in the 
two lectures on the relation of Philosophy to History (Lectures 
vo and 7). History, according to this view, is simply a complete 
and accurate record of the events of the past. Thus “Natural His- 
tory” and historical astronomy or physics are placed on exactly 
the same footing, with respect to their scope and method, as the 
history of human societies. And the only difference of spirit rec- 
ognized between these latter sciences and abstract mechanics is 
that the former deal with what has actually happened. Yet it 
should be obvious, except to those, if there are any such still left, 
who regard History in the light of an “old almanac,” that human 
History, at any rate, aims at being a great deal more than a “re- 
cord of past facts;” its cbject is not the mere recording of the 
facts in their chronological order, nor yet their relation to laws of 
sequence, but their teleological interpretation as the progressive 
embodiment of national character. From this it follows at once 
that the relation of Philosophy to History, in the true sense of 
the word, cannot be adequately determined until we have recog- 
nized the differences of aim and method which separates the true 
historical sciences from the purely physical, and again that Prof. 
Sidgwick’s identification of social History with sociology is at least 
open to the very gravest doubt. The study which aims merely 
at the establishment of what are ultimately statistical uniformities 
in the conduct of social groups, and that which seeks to interpret 
the life of an individual group as the expression of an individual 
character may well diverge widely in concepts and methods, and 
without some recognition of their divergent aims and methods, 
the question of their respective relations to general Philosophy 
can scarcely be profitably discussed. 

Similarly with respect to the Physical Sciences. Prof. Sidgwick 
gives as one main reason for rejecting the view that Metaphysics 
deals with reality but Physics with appearance, the argument that 
in Physics too a distinction is drawn between the real and the 
merely apparent (Lecture 4.) But the value of this argument de- 
pends entirely on our view as to whether there are or are not dif- 
ferent “orders” or “degrees” of reality ; if there are, it will not fol- 
low that every science which, for its own purposes, distinguishes 
what is real from what is apparent must be claiming to deal with an 
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ultimate reality. Whether Physics in particular makes this latter 
claim, and if so whether the claim is justified, are questions which 
cannot be answered except on the strength of a searching exami- 
nation of the logical nature of the fundamental postulates of the 
mechanical view of natural process with which the successful 
prosecution of Physics appears to be bound up. 

A still more difficult problem is suggested by the existence of 
such a science as Biology. How far, in evolutionist Biology, is 
the standpoint of the description of events in terms of the mechani- 
cal hypothesis of Physics abandoned for the teleological interpre- 
tation of events in the spirit of History? And what are the meta- 
physical implications of the application of teleological concepts 
like that of development to processes of the non-human world? 
These and similar problems are the questions which appear to 
me to call for solution in any adequate attempt to determine the 
scope of Philosophy and its relations to the various sciences, and 
it is because I neither find any solution of them in the present 
volume, nor discover in it any guiding principle which would help 
me to solve them for myself, that I am forced to confess to a cer- 
tain disappointment with it. 

To turn to the individual lectures ; in the first two, the positions 
established as to the general scope of Philosophy are in the main 
two, (1) that Philosophy, as distinguished from the special 
sciences, aims at the understanding of the world as a whole, and 
(2) that the supreme task of such a study is the co-ordination 
of “Theoretical” with “Practical” Philosophy, the inclusion in a 
single coherent system of our knowledge of what “is” and our 
moral and zsthetic judgments as to what “ought to be.” In con- 
nection with the first position a good point is made, against the 
Spencerian conception of Philosophy as completely unified knowl- 
edge, by the argument that the differences between the various 
aspects or departments of existence studied by different branches 
of knowledge, are just as significant for our final view of the sys- 
tematic whole to which they belong as the agreements. Less sat- 
isfactory is the reason given for rejecting the view that the differ- 
entia of Philosophy lies in its being concerned with reality as op- 
posed to appearance, viz: that Philosophy cannot afford to dis- 
regard “phenomena,” while the sciences, in their turn, claim to deal 
with realities. On the second half of this argument, as repeated 
in Lecture 4, with special reference to Physics, I have already 
commented. The first half seems further open to the objection 
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that it tacitly assumes the position of a dualism which the prin- 
cipal defenders of the definition would certainly repudiate. From 
their point of view, “phenomena” or “appearances” are only “un- 
real” when you deal with them in abstraction from the concrete 
whole which manifests its nature through them. Thus Philoso- 
phy must deal with “phenomena” precisely because its object is to 
know “onta,” and again, if the other sciences deal with “mere 
appearance,” that is not because they are concerned with “phe- 
nomena,” but because they view “phenomena” from a standpoint 
wnich disregards their character as phenomenal of the “on” or 
“onta” of which they are the systematic expression. Prof. Sidg- 
wick’s criterion seems, in fact, unduly influenced by the tacit iden- 
tification of “reality,” as contrasted with appearance, with the 
.antian “Thing-in-itself.” 

As to the second contention, we might perhaps find a diffi- 
culty about the precise form in which the problem is stated. Prof. 
Sidgwick, in his second lecture, argues convincingly against the 
reduction of the whole content of knowledge to “positive” sci- 
ence in the sense of a mere record of facts. But, so long as he 
is allowed to except the “normative sciences” and the allied 
“arts” from the scope of positive science, he seems quite content 
that the historical sciences should be included under it. I should 
like to ask whether the real opposition is not between sciences 
which employ teleological categories, and those which are con- 
tent with merely mechanical conceptions, 1. ¢., between historical 
interpretation and mechanical description? To my own mind, 
the distinction between History and Statistics, for instance, appears 
much more fundamental than that between History and Ethics. 
And, as already suggested, I find a further difficulty in the posi- 
tion of the biological and psychological sciences, which seem, 
prima facie at least, to have both a teleological ad a mechani- 
cal aspect. In a word, the rough distinction between positive 
and normative sciences appears to require expansion into a de- 
tailed theory of the possible points of view which facts can be 
studied and the consequent differences of method and _ initial 
postulates. 

With the third lecture we approach the difficult problem of the 
distinction between Psychology and Philosophy. For most read- 
ers the main interest of the chapter will probabiy be in the argu- 
ment by which Prof. Sidgwick seeks to defend the dualistic view 
of the ultimate disparateness of mind and matter against “Men- 
Vol. XIII.—No. 3 26 
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talism.”” By Mentalism, it must be explained, the author under- 
stands any doctrine which regards material things as ultimately 
composed of mental elements. Thus the term embraces not only 
the. sensationalism of Hume and Mill, but also the relationism of 
Green, the only representative of the Neo-Kantian views of whom 
Prof. Sidgwick takes particular account. It is only Mentalism of 
the former type, the doctrine that the material thing is a complex 
of sense-presentation, which in his view can be met and refuted 
by denying the claim of psychological analysis to decide the meta- 
physical issue of the independent existence of matter. The Neo- 
Kantian “Idealist” takes his stand elsewhere than on the results 
of psychological analysis and has to be met along other lines. 
Against sensationalism then Prof. Sidgwick’s case is this: (a) 
Reflective analysis enables us to distinguish, in the case of the pri- 
mary qualities of body (+. e., according to his interpretation, the 
qualities discerned by touch and “the muscular sense,”) between 
(1) “a sensational complex . . . composed of elements belonging 
to muscular sense as well as to the sense of touch,” and (2) “a cog- 
nition . . . of relational qualities of matter as it exists indepen- 
dently of any perception” (p. 68). Take for instance the 
quality hardness. I can distinguish between the tendency of 
a body to preserve its form and internal structure unchanged 
when it comes into collision with another body, (the “relational 
quality” of hardness) and the complex sensation of touch, press- 
ure, and “muscular sense,” which I receive when a body possess- 
ing this tendency is in contact with one of my bodily organs. But 
if I can thus distinguish (1) and (2), reflective analysis cannot war- 
rant the inference that the material world is nothing but the pre- 
sentation-complexes through which I cognize it. And (3) if 
Psychogonical Analysis is invoked to prove that all our cognitions 
have been originally developed out of associations between sen- 
sations, (one sees here, by the way, that Prof. Sidgwick’s psy- 
chological opponents belong to a now antiquated school) then, over 
and above the doubts which might be raised as to the truth of 
this proposition, its relevancy may be denied. For at best it only 
shows that the sensations in question are the antecedents, not 
that they are the constituent elements of our conception of the 
material world. Moreover, the ordinary sensationalist usually 
contradicts himself by presupposing the existence of a brain and 
nervous system as a condition of the supposed development. 
Now, if we set aside the last contention, which does appear to 
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hit a blot in all the sensationalist theories, it may be doubted 
whether Prof. Sidgwick’s argument, as it stands, would really be 
found unanswerable by the sensationalist, and it is, I think, clear 
that it is at least more damaging to sensationalism than corrob- 
orative of “Natural Dualism.” Take first his fundamental point, 
the distinction between certain qualities of matter and the sensa- 
tions through which we cognize them. A sensationalist who 
knows his business will surely fasten upon the presence of the 
word “tendencies” in Prof. Sidgwick’s account of these primary 
qualities. “You say,” he might urge “that the hard body A not 
only does preserve its structure when in collision with B, but 
that it permanently has the tendency to do so. What sort of 
actual fact do you mean by this tendency? Can you give it any 
definite meaning, except what is derived from the content of tact- 
ual and visual sensation of some kind? E. g., A is hard, tends 
to preserve its structure, even when it is not in collision with any- 
thing. Of this I may satisfy myself by visual perception. Then, 
i1 this tendency is not to be resolved into the existence of the vis- 
ual perception in question, in which case we are once more thrown 
back upon sensationalism, you surely must distinguish for the 
visual percept, as you did for the tactual, between the presenta- 
tion and the fact cognized through it. Thus your argument 
against sensationalism is at least inconsistent with your pre- 
vious admission (p. 64) that secondary qualities are mere sensa- 
tion-complexes.” Now if the argument were thus revised, by 
making the distinction between the sensation and the quality it cog- 
nizes universal, though it clearly would be fatal to sensationalism, 
I do not see how it supports the particular conclusion of the Na- 
tural Dualist. From another side, again, we might urge that a 
theory which identifies the “independent” qualities of bodies with 
their relations to one another is bound to take some note of the 
famous difficulties connected with the relational scheme, a topic 
upon which Prof. Sidgwick is entirely silent. 

Prof. Sidgwick’s rejoinder to the Neo-Kantian Mentalist is 
only imperfectly represented in the appendix to the fourth lecture, 
from which it appears that his fundamental objection to their view 
was that it implies the relegation of time and space to the rank of 
mere appearance. Prof. Sidgwick is perhaps mistaken in urging 
that this denial of the ultimate reality of time and space, even if 
thinkable, is useless, because it does not assist us in solving prob- 
lems relating to the phenomenal world. I should have thought 
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e. g. that the question of the reality of time had an obvious bear- 
ing upon the problem created by the apparent existence of evil, a 
problem which Prof. Sidgwick in his concluding lectures appears 
to consider entirely insoluble. 

In the fourth and fifth lectures Prof. Sidgwick attempts to dis- 
criminate between Metaphysics and Philosophy in general. The 
result at which he ultimately arrives, after a somewhat desultory 
discussion, is that Philosophy is Metaphysics, so far as the syn- 
thesis of truths which it affects goes beyond the limits of what 
can be directly verified by particular experiences, nor Metaphys- 
ics so far as it rests content with constructions which might con- 
ceivably be verified by special experiences. Further, Metaphysics 
differs from logic in that logic gives the criterion of mediate Meta- 
physics of immediate general truths. It is not, I think, quite clear 
how far the latter of these positions is really compatible with the 
former. It is not merely that, as the author admits, logical and 
metaphysical investigations cannot be ultimately separated, but 
that the whole content of pure logic would seem to be included 
in Metaphysics, according to the definition previously given of 
Metaphysical Philcsophy. Nor, again, is it quite clear how far 
the author could seriously have defended the notion that there 
are “axioms of knowledge which are immediately self-evident 
in the proper sense, 1. ¢., not merely presupposed by, and revealed 
by analysis in the structure of knowledge as a whole, but actually 
capable of being immediately discerned as true by simple inspection 
of their contents.” 

It is possible that the apparently “intuitive” character which is 
ascribed in the “Method of Ethics” to certain simple ethical pro- 
positions led Prof. Sidgwick to minimize the difficulties inherent 
in such a recognition of “unproved premises of proof.” 

I have dwelt at such length on some of the general features of 
Prof. Sidgwick’s volume that I must abstain from going into de- 
tails with regard to the six lectures (6-11) which deal with the rela- 
tion of Philosophy to History and Sociology. I have already in- 
aicated what seems to me the serious deficiency of this part of the 
book. Prof. Sidgwick, as I have said, fails to appreciate the 
fundamental distinction between Natural and Historical Science in 
respect of aims and methods, and in consequence, does not seem to 
me to throw much light upon the relation of the truths of His- 
tory and Sociology to the “ultimate synthesis” of truths which is 
Philosophy. What he really does in this series of lectures is to dis- 
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cuss in an interesting way the bearing of recent developments of 
historical and sociological study upon the spirit in which Philoso- 
phy should be pursued. Thus the main result of lectures 6 and 7 is 
te, as I think, valid demonstration that the theory of biological 
evolution does not afford any cogent arguments for Materialism. 
Lectures 8 and 9 discuss the question whether sociological inquiry 
into the origin of beliefs is logically bound to lead to scepticism 
as to the validity, and lectures 10 and 11 the question whether 
the study of history of itself will yield a satisfactory criterion 
of social progress. Both questions are answered in the negative. 
As to the latter, at any rate, it might perhaps be urged that if by 
history we mean the teleological interpretation, as distinct from the 
mere record, of the past, the “Progressionist” might have more 
of a case than Prof. Sidgwick allows. If we can detect in the past 
not a mere succession of changes but a continuous approximation 
to a coherent ideal, may we not validly use that ideal as a stan- 
dard by which to estimate further progress in the future? The 
full working out of this thought would lead to a reconsideration 
of the question propounded by the twelfth lecture, whether the di- 
vergence of “theoretical” and “practical” Philosophy is irreducible. 
Prof. Sidgwick’s own opinion here, as in the works published in 
his lifetime, appears to be that it is at best only partly reducible 


and that only by means of Theistic assumptions which cannot be 
demonstrated. 


A. E. Taytor. 
Owens COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE AND OTHER Essays. By J. H. Muir- 
head, M. A., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Birmingham. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co., Ltd. 1902. 


Professor Muirhead has given us, in this volume of essays, 
thirteen papers, nine of which are classed as “ethical,” and four as 
“logical.” Some of the “ethical” ones would certainly not be re- 
garded as philosophical essays by the pedantry or affectation of 
philosophical dry-as-dusts, who think nothing can be “philosophi- 
cal” which has any life or vital interest about it. At the same time, 
the four closing papers on “logical” themes—which were read be- 
fore the Aristotelian Society of London—are far the ablest and 
most valuable in the book. 
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Taking them, however, as they stand, and beginning with “ethi- 
cal” papers, we have first of all one on “Philosophy and Life.” It 
is unfortunate for Professor Muirhead that it would not be easy 
for a reviewer, in speaking of his essay, to forget the really fine 
paper on the same subject by Professor Hoffding in THE INTEr- 
NATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics last year (January number). It 
is not merely that Professor Muirhead’s treatment is more popular 
in character: my main fault with it is, that “life,” in its amazing 
depth and fullness has no manner of justice done to it. The Pro- 
fessor seems to me content to deal with living more than with 
“life.” But I do not mean to question the use and suitability of 
the paper for the purpose for which it was given. An appreciation 
follows—of the late Professor William Wallace. It is a piece 
of work so admirable in its kind that one feels as though criticism 
would be out of place. It will be read with interest and pleasure 
by all, whether sharers of Wallace’s strongly held Hegelianism or 
not. The third paper is concerned with “R. L. Stevenson’s Philos- 
ophy of Life”—an inspiriting little paper, though rather lacking 
in point or summarizing in the end. The extracts are not too num- 
erous and are judiciously chosen. The paper has this particular 
value, that, whereas the work of Stevenson has been often ap- 
praised only in respect of his lightness of touch, lucidity of ex- 
pression, and other literary qualities, there is here brought out the 
reality of moral substratum underlying his wor* as a literary artist. 
The next item is an essay on “Abstract and Practical Ethics.” It 
is a plea for comprehensiveness of view, that is, the unifying view 
of the various sides or aspects of a subject. ‘What Imperialism 
Means” succeeds this. It contains points of much historic and prac- 
tical interest, in particular, how the policy of keeping our colonies 
stands related to names like Carlyle, Burke, and John Stuart Mill. 
Of practical interest, too, are the discussions on “The Science of 
Poor-Law Relief” and “Modern Temperance Reform.” The clos- 
ing topics of the “ethical” series are Educational—“A Liberal Edu- 
cation” and “Psychology and Education.” The former puts for- 
ward claims for harmonious, well-balanced, and symmetrical cul- 
ture. The latter desiderates the teaching of well-attested psycho- 
logical results to instructors of youth without binding on them the 
yoke of a complete curriculum. In this connection the sentiments 
of Herbart, Volkmann, Wundt, Spencer, Bain, James, Lloyd Mor- 
gan, and Miinsterberg, have more or less reference made to them. 
Of these “ethical” papers taken in whole, it cannot be said that they 
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contain a great deal that is striking, either in matter or style. But 
they are sensible and practical, and will prove useful. But for the 
four subsequent essays, classed as “logical,” we might have been 
tempted to think the author rather lacking in strength of thought 
or philosophical acumen, the truth really being that the earlier sub- 
jects do not afford his powers sufficient scope. It appears to me 
this would have seemed a stronger, if less popular, book, had these 
closing chapters come first. At any rate, they will be apt to suffer 
in appreciation from their present place, and possibly the book with 
them. Should it so happen, it will be matter for regret, for these 
papers are able and good. The first deals with “The Concept in 
Logical Doctrine,” and advances Professor Muirhead’s reasons 
for disapproving “the complete subordination of the concept to the 
judgment” in “recent logical treatises.” The second is taken up 
with “The Goal of Knowledge,” and deals with variations 
from Hegel, found in writers like Dr. Bradley and Mr. 
McTaggart. “As Mr. Bradley assumes that the unity of 
which knowledge is in search is incompatible with its differ- 
ences, Mr. McTaggart conversely assumes that the differences by 
which we seek to know the thing are incompatble with its unitv.” 
And later in the chapter he concludes that “these two (complete 
differentiation and complete unification) are not two different 
ideals, but different sides of the same.” The third paper treats of 
“Hypothesis,” its nature, contents, aim, and verification. The final 
paper is headed thus—“Is the Knowledge of Space a priori?” The 
positions dealt with are mainly those of Professor James. 
Professor Muirhead has done rightly in bringing these papers 
together, and the collection is so varied that most readers will find 
something in the volume to interest them. We fancy that some of 
the sentences he writes as to Professor Wallace are largely ap- 
plicable to Professor Muirhead himself, so far as one may judge 
from these specimens of his work: “Philosophy was not so much a 
special kind of occupation different from those of ordinary life, 
but just those ordinary occupations thoroughly understood.” “He 
had no sympathy with the exclusiveness of genius or culture.” 
“He held that the thinker was only a pioneer going before his fel- 
lows, and making straight the path in the wilderness of conflicting 
opinions.” “From another side also he held that the philosopher 
had a practical function to perform, which ranked him with the 
politician and reformer.” “The difference is that the burden in the 
case of the reformer is what is practically unbearable, in the case 
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of the philosopher what is mentally uninteiligible. As the one 
feels himself borne down by the weight of custom, heavy as frost 
and deep almost as life, so the other is borne down by the burden 
of all this unintelligible world. As the reformer aims at read- 
justing a nation’s habits, so as to make them serve the cnds of its 
spirit, so the philosopher aims at readjusting men’s beliefs about 
the world they live in, after such a manner that they may feel at 
home in it.” 

The proofreading has not been quite so carefully done as it 
might have been, as there are a few slips such as might have been 


easily corrected. 
James Linpsay. 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE, A Stupy IN SociAL Economics. 
By Helen Bosanquet. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 


1902. Pp. xii, 345. 


“Those who are watching with the keenest interest the present 
development of social work and social knowledge, are aware that 
a comparatively new branch of science is shaping itself in the 


hands of thinkers and workers—a science to which we give tenta- 
tively the name of Social Economics.” With these words Mrs. 
Bosanquet begins the preface to her book, which “does not pretend 
to be more than a preliminary study in that science, an attempt to 
suggest how we may work out some theory of human nature and 
social life, which will be a guide to us when applied to the acutal 
problems which we have to face.” It is clear that the real interest 
of the authoress is to obtain rules for practical guidance, so that 
the science she speaks of is more in the nature of an art, or applied 
science, than a science which aims at mere knowledge with no 
care for its practical application. Most arts use several sciences 
as their handmaids. There is no special science corresponding 
to each art, and it might be argued that Mrs. Bosanquet’s new 
science is really an art based on several sciences, among which po- 
litical economy is the most important. The question which re- 
quires solution is, “How to deal with other people;” one answer 
which has been given is, “Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” This precept, however, is not in practice very 
commonly adopted and does not invariably lead to the happiest re- 
sults. The scientific investigation of which this book is the out- 
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come leads to a rule which, stated compendiously, is, “Don’t do for 
others what they can do for themselves.” Unquestionably Mrs. 
Bosanquet makes a very strong prima facie case in favor of this 
rule, but it may be doubted whether a world in which such a rule 
was carefully acted upon would be for the best. Many acts of 
courtesy consist in doing for persons what they could do for 
themselves. Mrs. Bosanquet, it is true, does not state the rule 
quite so crudely, for she is only considering the effect of not obey- 
ing the rule upon the “saving interests ;” but, even in her own 
words, “But the one thing to avoid in all our work, whether leg- 
islative, social or personal, is the risk of diminishing the saving 
interests in the life of an individual or a class by doing for them 
what they could do for themselves. The lesson is one enforced 
by all the teachings of history” (p. 341)—the rule is too broadly 
stated and if rigidly applied might lead to difficulties in family 
life. 

Yet Mrs. Bosanquet’s thesis is true in the main and her book 
should have a most excellent effect. She begins with psychology 
and then proceeds to discuss production and distribution under 
three questions,—the business man’s “How to attain the maxi- 
mum production ?”—the philanthropist’s, “What distribution pro- 
duces the greatest happiness ?”—the statesman’s, “How does the 
method in which wealth is distributed effect the welfare of those 
concerned?” Her criticism of Bentham’s famous propositions 
is very well done, but surely the statement (p. 73) that “In prac- 
tice few people can resist the claims of a need which is greater 
than their own, when brought face to face with it” is quite inac- 
curate. I have again and again walked along the embankment late 
at night on my way home to bed. At a late hour the seats are full 
of unhappy persons who are unable to afford a shelter for the 
night. Nothing could be more patent than the fact that their need 
was greater than mine, but I have never given one of those unfor- 
tunate persons enough money for a night’s lodging and I have 
never seen any one giving them money. Nor can I take credit to 
myself for having deliberately resisted the claims of other human 
beings, and I know that I am not singular in this respect. 

But to return to the main drift of the book. The question is 
How are we to deal with poverty? We are met by the paradox 
that by gifts of money we often decrease the income of the recip- 
ient. Consequently we must aim at strengthening and improving 
character. The work of Chalmers is an admirable instance of the 
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way in which the manhood of a people can be strengthened. The 
results of the old Poor Law are a hideous illustration of the 
amount of destitution and degradation which may be caused by in- 
ordinate outdoor relief. Mrs. Bosanquet’s views are, of course, 
not original, but she states the case so fairly and so well that all 
guardians ought to be compelled to read this portion of her book. 
In England there is a great danger that a policy of outdoor relief 
may become so fashionable that we shall find a large increase of 
destitution and pauperism. The connection between outdoor relief 
and pauperism is sometimes denied, but English statistics bring 
out the evil effects of outdoor relief. 

On the subject of the family Mrs. Bosanquet is not so satisfac- 
tory. It may be true that (p. 30) “No stronger proof of the guid- 
ing power of family responsibilities need be urged than the life led 
by the tramp who has cut himself adrift from them, and who wan- 
ders through the world aimlessly and without a clue, following al- 
ways the impulse of the moment because he has nothing else to fol- 
low.” But, at the same time, Lord St. Albans may have had truth 
on his side when he asserted that “Certainly, the best workers, and 
of greatest Merit for the Publike, have proceeded from the unmar- 
ried or childless men, which both in Affection and Means have mar- 
ried and endowed the Publike.” A decent man must have an aim 
in life. Mrs. Bosanquet quotes Ulysses’ speech to his seamen— 


“Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza,” 


but she forgets to quote the earlier lines, 

“Né dolcezza di figlio né la piéta 

Del vecchio padre, né il debito amore, 

Lo qual douca Penelope far lieta, 

Vincer potero dentro a me I’ardore, 

Ch’ io ebbi a divinir del mondo esperto, 

E degli vizi umani, e del valore.” 
There is another side to family life; the beauty and importance of 
the family may be underestimated, but they may also be overesti- 
mated ; the family possesses a sentimental sanctity; but its defects 
must be frankly admitted ; the “higher qualities” are not the mo- 
nopoly of “heads of families.” 

Special chapters are devoted to the children and the aged. Chil- 
dren are now provided for in many ways. Mrs. Bosanquet ex- 
amines and classifies the legislation for children under three head- 
ings: “Industrial, limiting the hours and time of work in specific 
places ; Educational, providing instruction of various kinds and com- 
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pelling attendance at school ; Protective, punishing cruelty and neg- 
lect on the part of those responsible for the care of children.” 
After describing the various institutions provided for the com- 
munity, such as Day Industrial Schools and Poor Law Schools 
which supplement or I‘:nit the activities of the family, Mrs. Bosan- 
quet very properly emphasizes the fact that “their proper use is 
to supplement and not to supersede the family.” The aged na- 
turally make us think of Old Age Pensions. This part of the book 
is not altogether satisfactory; but the case against pensions is 
powerfully argued. The substance of the argument is given in the 
following words : “Here then is the answer to the question why we 
should not add State pensions to other forms of provision for old 
age. We cannot simply add State pensions to other forms of provis- 
ion, because their inevitable tendency would be to kill out all other 
forms. The methods of independence and those of dependence can- 
not exist side by side; we have to choose between them. And it 
is because the methods of independence bring with them strength 
and hopes of progress which have no connection with the methods 
of dependence, that we should declare for the former regardless of 
the temporary unpopularity of such a view.” But it is so certain 
that. a prospect of five shillings a week at the age of sixty-five would 
deter a person from belonging to a Friendly Society? That is the 
crux; is it possible to prophesy with certainty? 

Trade Unionism and modern Colonial labor legislation raise 
many difficult and interesting questions. The good and bad 
side of Trade Unionism has been so much to the fore of late that 
it might seem otiose to deal with the matter, were it not that there 
still seems to remain in the minds of many people a feeeling that 
Trade Unions are on the -vhole good aad, therefore, their policy 
must be good in all respects. The plain fact is that in England 
some Trade Unions are too powerful, and can succeed, on the one 
hand, in preventing employes from using the latest machinery 
and, on the other hand, from teaching unskilled laborers to do cer- 
tain parts of the work. The unskilled and less efficient workman 
has few greater foes than Trade Unions. Recent labor legisla- 
tion in the Colonies has been advertised with deliberate persistency. 
Mrs. Bosanquet’s criticisms are just, but time is needed to test 
the actual workings of the Victorian Wages Boards. It can hardly 
be said that up to the present they have been completely successful. 

Without question this book should have an important and most 
useful effect in stopping illjudged or positively pernicious philan- 
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thropy. It is written with knowledge and intelligence; but it un- 
fortunately has a slightly patronizing tone, as of (say) a Bishop’s 
wife lecturing the Curates. This is a hard saying, but it is well 
to say it because some people, especially those who should benefit 
most by this book, are liable to dislike its tone. It may be that I 
have been overcritical in noticing this point, but it is so important 
that careful and thoughtful books like the present should be prop- 
erly read and appreciated by all lovers of mankind, that a slight 
defect of this kind may greatly impair the general usefulness of 
the book, which must be most cordially recommended. 


C. P. SANGER. 
LoNnDON. 


THe Socrat Unrest. Studies in Labor and Socialist Move- 
ments. By John Graham Brooks. New York and London: 
Macmillan Company. 1903. Pp. 394. 


This is an altogether sane and timely contribution to the litera- 
ture of the social problem. The theme is one to which the author 
has devoted many years of careful and painstaking investigation, 
so that there is probably no other American so well equipped for 
the task which Mr. Brooks has here set for himself. His keen 
sympathy with the wage-earner is manifest on every page and 
yet he has, for the most part, preserved an entirely fair and ju- 
dicial attitude as well in the presentation of the facts as in the 
summing up of the evidence. Mr. Brooks’ main thesis seems to be 
the contention that every failure of a strike; every defeat of a la- 
bor organization only serves to swell the ranks of socialism. In 
a word it is here held that society must choose between the radi- 
cal program of the doctrinaire socialist and the more conservative 
program of the labor unions. 

Attention is also called to the marked change in the attitude 
of the employing class towards organized labor which the last 
few decades has brought about. In the not remote past employers 
insisted on dealing directly with the individual workman; later 
they were persuaded to treat with a committee of their own em- 
ployes ; under still further pressure they consented to hear a com- 
mittee of workmen of that particular trade, and finally we find 
them agreeing to treat with anyone representing their employes, 
as attorney in fact. 

This right of collective bargaining, though not universally rec- 
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ognized, has yet gained sufficient recognition to justify the belief 
that the precedent has been securely established. This brings us 
to the coming problem in the evolution of labor unions, Can they or 
should they be made legally responsible for their acts? Many 
labor leaders, fearing the adverse action of courts that are in close 
touch and sympathy with the employing class, are disposed to 
fight shy of all attempts to fix legal responsibility upon their or- 
ganizations. Some of their oldest and best friends, like Fred- 
erick Harrison in the Taft-vale case, believe that any such liability 
would mean the destruction of all combinations of labor. Mr. 
Brooks does not go so far as this; he admits that incorporation or 
some form of legal responsibility will come in time but that it can- 
not be realized now or for some time to come, and this because of 
the fact that the labor leaders are opposed to it. The wisdom of 
this opposition on the part of the labor leaders may well be called 
into question. That it would increase some of the practical diffi- 
culties of such organizations is undoubtedly true, but it is just as 
true that it would aid them in other ways. However, that is a long 
chapter. What here interests us is Mr. Brooks’ contention that 
the legal responsibility of the labor unions cannot be established 
either now or in the near future, because forsooth the labor leaders 
are opposed to it. 

First, as to the question of fact. Is it true that all labor leaders 
are opposed to legal responsibility? I think it would be difficult to 
establish this as a general proposition. Clarence S. Darrow and 
John Mitchell have recently declaimed in rather intemperate and 
ill-advised terms against incorporation, but the fact remains that 
some unions have already accepted incorporation, and in several 
instances this legal responsibility dates back a number of years. 
Under such circumstances it rests upon the opponents of incor- 
poration to show that this has worked injury to their organization. 
But after all, is this a question that will be settled by the labor 
leaders alone? The trust leaders have been just as bitterly op- 
posed to any control or restriction of their affairs by the govern- 
ment, and yet we have gone ahead and enacted legislation, which, 
if effective, will very seriously interfere with their conduct of 
what they are pleased to call their own private business, and the 
ground upon which this interference is based is their monopoly 
control of an industry. So too the monopoly control exercised by 
labor unions will be the ground upon which society will insist upon 
its right to exercise some legal control of these organizations ; and 
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this without any more regard for the wishes of the leaders of these 
organizations, than it has displayed for the wishes of trust mag- 
nates. 

Collective bargaining and collective responsibility cannot long 
be divorced. If labor leaders refuse to incorporate, then some 
other means will certainly be found for fixing legal responsibility 
upon the unions. Government by injunction calls forth the most 
vigorous protest from labor leaders. It is undoubtedly a device 
fraught with the gravest dangers to constitutional liberty, but is 
not recourse to it the natural and necessary result of their 
refusal to assume collective responsibility under incorporation? 
Again one does not need to be a prophet or the son of a prophet 
to see that this failure to assume collective responsibility is likely 
to result in a revival of those conspiracy laws that have long re- 
mained as dead letters upon the statute books. 

If labor leaders were always wise in their management of the 
affairs of their organizations, society would not be constrained to 
interfere; but have we any more reason to expect this unfailing 
wisdom on the part of labor leaders, than on the part of those in 
control of our trusts? The latter, in the early days of the coal 
strike, were given to declaring that the conduct of their mining in- 
terests was their own private business ; but he is a Bourbon of the 
Bourbons among them who now fails to recognize the untenable- 
ness of this position. In any event society at large has insisted 
upon its interest and right to interfere in this matter. It is strange, 
to say the least, that such capable and broad gauged men as Mr. 
Darrow and Mr. Mitchell should have been betrayed unto an 
equally untenable and arrogant attitude in regard to the affairs of 
their labor unions. One has declared and the other has approved 
the declaration that it is little short of impudence for anyone to 
suggest that labor unions should be incorporated. How they 
manage their affairs is their own private business and no one out- 
side of the organization has a right to interfere even by sugges- 
tion. And yet how they declaimed, and rightly, against this same 
arrogant atttitude on the part of the operators. So long as a man 
runs an isolated corner grocery, or the individual miner bargains 
for his wages, society is not apt to take much interest in the trans- 
action, and so allows each to think that the matter is his own pri- 
vate business. But when the corner grocery becomes part of a 
great trust and the miner avails himself of the monopoly control 
and advantage that comes from collective bargaining, society at 
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large begins to take notice and is apt to insist that it too has some 
interest in both transactions. 

It is long since it was written “pride goeth before a fall.” Let 
the labor leaders persist in this opposition to incorporation on the 
ground that no one has any right to interfere in their affairs even 
by suggestion, and society will be compelled to find other devices 
by which to restrict and control these organizations—devices that 
may prove far more harmful to these organizations than incorpora- 
tion, and far more dangerous to the development of those demo- 
cratic ideals which it is the mission of trade unions to foster and 
develop. 

The author calls attention to the fact that the experience of the 
3elgian labor unions in the conduct of their large co-operative en- 
terprises has done much to disabuse their minds of doctrinaire 
socialism. The practical difficulties which they have encountered 
has led them to a saner and more temperate view of the whole 
problem of modern industrialism. This indeed is one of the 
most hopeful signs of the time. For the sake of a like sobering 
influence upon some of our more radical labor leaders it is to be 
hoped that co-operative enterprises of considerable magnitude may 
be developed at an early date in this country. 

In conclusion, it should be said that Mr. Brooks has given us 
an admirable discussion of a pressing problem. It is a book that 
should be read by everyone desiring to keep in touch with the great 
industrial and social problem of the time. 

C. W. MACFARLANE. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


NATIONAL EpucaTion. Essays towards a Constructive Policy. 
By Prof. H. E. Armstrong, H. W. Eve, Sir Joshua Fitch, Prof. 
W. A. Hewins, John C. Medd, T. A. Organ, A. D. Provand, 
Rev. B. Reynolds, Francis Stoves, and the Editor, Laurie Mag- 
nus, M. A., Magdalen College, Oxford. London: John Mur- 


ray, 1902. 


This book is mainly a plea for a directly utilitarian aim in edu- 
cation, and for further state organization of the means of educa- 
tion. 

The Editor maintains that there is a growing consciousness of 
the need for some sort of education which shall be the same for 
all classes and which shall obliterate the distinction between pri- 
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mary, secondary and university education. “The reform,” he says, 
“in education, when it is consummated, will be the result of a level- 
ling up as well as a levelling down. The methods of teaching will 
be liberalized and humanized for the city clerk, and the subjects 
taught will be selected with a view to the practical needs of pupils 
in the so-called public schools.” Again, he says, “the problem of 
studies is to be determined, in part, at least, by the vital needs of 
the nation and of the empire, and the imperialism of the school 
room has brought with it the wholesome resolve to set the educa- 
tion of young England in some kind of relation with the future 
occupation of the pupils.” 

In the essays contributed by Mr. Provand and Mr. Organ on 
Industrial Needs, and on Secondary Commercial Education 
similar views are expressed. Mr. Provand says, “It is, I fear, hope- 
less to expect English Universities and Public Schools to become 
fully alive to modern educational interests. . . . Still it is not 
too late to reform our methods of teaching. Scientific and commer- 
cial education in all countries, including Germany and the United 
States, has only recently been introduced.” 

Mr. Hewins describes the sort of education he considers nec- 
essary for men of university standing to fit them for the higher 
posts in commerce. “The object of a system of higher commer- 
cial education is to train a body of students who at the end of their 
course shall (1) have mastered the subjects which bear upon their 
calling, and (2) be so equipped that they can rapidly and effi- 
ciently make good use of their practical experience, and (3) have 
their minds open and alert to the larger issues of their business, 
and its relation to the commercial life of the community. It 
follows at once that in constructing the syllabus of training we 
must keep in view the needs of particular callings.” 

It would not, however, be fair to imply that all, if any of the 
writers in this book, demand a solely utilitarian education. With 
a view to giving a certain amount of culture in addition to useful 
attainments the editor would have English literature and modern 
languages taught in all schools. He includes in his collection of 
essays an excellent paper by Mr. H. W. Eve on the teaching of 
modern languages. The Rev. Barnard Reynolds, the author 
of an essay on Church Schools and Religious Education, main- 
tains that religion should be taught to children whether or not we 
believe it to be true, for, he says, “it professes to embrace interests 
of the highest moment, interests which, presuming they are true, 
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cannot be neglected without depriving the children of what con- 
cerns their welfare in a way that no other interests can possibly 
concern them. Even if religion is not true, there has not been 
discovered any system intelligible to children which has anything 
like the power that religious education possesses to impress those 
virtues of honesty, cleanliness, chivalry and patriotism, the pos- 
session or non-possession of which makes all the difference 
whether they will be useful members of the State or not and 
whether the nation to which they belong will march abreast of or 
behind other nations.” 

Mr. Henry Armstrong, in his paper, “Science in Education,” 
makes an eloquent appeal for the teaching of science in schools, 
not so much for the sake of its utilitarian as of its disciplinary 
value. Sir Joshua Fitch and Mr. Stoves deal respectively with 
the inspection of Secondary Schools and with the Training and 
Registration of Teachers, and make no distinct reference to the 
aim of education. Both writers are in favor of further State regu- 
lation of Secondary Schools. 

In spite of the fact that these essays contain interesting facts 
and fruitful suggestions, and that some of them, written as they 
are by authorities on the subject, are of considerable value, yet the 
general impression the book leaves is one of incompleteness and 
want of thoroughness. 

Mr. Laurie Magnus, in his introduction, says: “The common 
purpose of the following essays is not merely expository, but con- 
structive. Their object is not fulfilled by explaining how and 
what English boys and girls are taught. They aim further at indi- 
cating the defects in system and in method and at helping to build 
up a scheme of organization rigid enough at its centre to radiate 
an enlightened policy without waste or fluctuation (sic) and wide 
enough in its circumference to include and to provide for all the 
educational needs. which modern life has come to recognize.” 
But this purpose is by no means fulfilled. In none of the essays 
do we find any searching criticism of existing ideals in education 
nor any thought out determination of what these ideals ought to 
be. Even these writers who have stated a utilitarian aim seem to 
have adopted it without clearly considering their reasons for doing 
so. The Rev. Barnard Reynolds and Prof. Armstrong, who 
would claim a more disinterested view, speak of “marching abreast 
of other nations” and of “keeping pace with others” as if they too 
really believed commercial prosperity to be the only thing of genu- 
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ine worth. Nor again is there any one constructive policy put 
forth in the book. Each writer calls for something to be done in 
his own special branch of education, but does this not bring us 
much further out of the general “Education Muddle?” 

Again it is difficult to see on what principle these essays are se- 
lected. They do not touch on all important subjects in the field of 
Education, nor do they deal adequately with any one. For in- 
stance, the vexed question of the relation of the Church to the 
Schools and of the place of relgion in education is dealt with in a 
merely polemical spirit and by an author who is dominated by 
ecclesiastical bias and party feeling. In short, we are left after 
reading these essays with a number of unanswered problems and 
a sense that the most serious difficulties have been barely touched 
upon. 

It is particularly important that writers on education should 
avoid the faults of want of thoroughness and superficiality which 
are so commonly found in the treatment of this subject. 

The clamor for more technical and commercial education 
seems to be generally actuated by this same superficiality of out- 
look, and there seems to be a grave danger of its producing 
like superficial results. What is needed above all things is to make 
people think. Given a nation of men and women who can think 
hard and industriously search for truth and surely all subsidiary 
aims of education will be fulfilled. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven and all these things will be added unto you.” How to 
make people think and to care about truth is the real difficulty in 
education and one which ought to be dealt with earnestly by all 
teachers. 


A. D. SANGER. 
LONDON. 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION. By Benjamin Kidd. 
London; Macmillan & Co. Pp. 518. 


A writer who attempts to give a theory of civilization in Eu- 
rope and America sets himself a task involving an encyclopedic 
knowledge. It is not only questionable whether any living per- 
son has that knowledge; it may be also doubted whether Mr. 
Kidd’s method is a right one. According to Mr. Kidd there can- 
not be a true science of human life and progress apart by itself. 
“There cannot be, we must understand, such a science regarded 
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as an isolated section of knowledge; or in any other sense than as 
a department of higher biology” (p. 31). But can the view of the 
history of the world as the realization of a moral purpose through- 
out the ages be established as an empirical induction from the 
facts of history? The problem is so vast that any induction from 
historical facts within our knowledge may not give us the slightest 
rational presumption in favor of any particular solution. The in- 
terpretation of history is a problem for philosophy, the solution of 
which will depend upon a philosophical theory of knowledge and 
morality. In short, evolution itself needs to be explained. 

Apart from any such preliminary objection as the above, it can- 
not be said that Mr. Kidd has anything new and true to tell us. 
His whole book is devoted to the demonstration of “the profound 
antinomy” between the interests of the present and the future. 
“We begin to see that in so ultimate and fundamental a matter as 
the average duration of life in the individual, the determining and 
controlling end, towards which Natural Selection has operated, 
must have been, not simply the benefit of the individual, nor 
even of his contemporaries, in a mere struggle for existence in the 
present, but a larger advantage, probably always far in the future, 
to which the individual and the present alike were subordinated. 
This extended view taken of the operation of the law of Natural 
Selection, and the consequent shifting into a region no longer 
bounded by the conception of advantage to existing individuals 
of the end towards which Natural Selection works, marks the 
departure we are considering” (pp. 48-9). This is Mr. Kidd’s 
“great antinomy.” It is the ascendency of the future over the 
present. Mr. Kidd hails this as a great discovery. But when 
stripped of its setting in a rich vocabulary of adjectives, it seems 
to mean nothing more than the old conflict between egoism and 
altruism, a question as old as that oi free will. It is in Weis- 
mann’s theory of Natural Selection that Mr. Kidd finds 
revealed this antinomy between the interests of the present 
generation and the interests of future unborn  genera- 
tions. Mr. Kidd seems to assume, rather than to prove, 
that Natural Selection is the only factor in the process of 
evolution. What of the dissent from Weismannism which we find 
in such writers as Mr. Spencer, not to mention Mr. A. Russell 
Wallace and others? Mr. Kidd is contemptuous of Mr. Spencer. 
“Of that deeper conception of human progress as an integrating 
social process, of which all the principles are in the last resort 
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controlled by the fact that the present is in reality not so much 
related to the past as passing out under the control of the future, 
there is to be distinguished no grasp in Mr. Spencer’s writings” 
(p. 83). Mr. Kidd’s contempt is not confined to Mr. Spencer. 
Mr. Huxley’s famous Romanes Lecture makes an “entirely su- 
perficial” distinction between “the cosmic process and the ethical 
process” (p. 31). As the evolutionist “rises from the study of 
Mill's writings, the superficiality of the whole system of ideas 
represented profoundly impresses his mind” (p. 77). “The com- 
parisons which Grote instituted between ancient and modern 
Democracy—the ideas involved in which may be traced through 
the phase of thought represented in the modern utilitarian move- 
ment—are entirely superficial” (p. 191). We read also of “that 
notorious theory of population propounded by Malthus—socially 
suicidal, and biologically foolish” (p. 411). But it is unnecessary 
to detail further instances of Mr. Kidd’s contempt for other 
thinkers, a contempt which is displayed throughout the whole 
book. Contemptuous epithets are not arguments. 

Taking for granted the truth of Weismannism—a rather large 
assumption with which to begin a system of evolutionary phi- 
losophy—and apparently oblivious of the difference that must ex- 
ist between human and pre-human evolution and which is all the 
difference between man and the lower animals, Mr. Kidd, with 
that love of broad generalization which leads people so often 
away from fact, divides the evolution of human society into two 
stages. “In the first epoch of social development the character- 
istic and ruling feature is the supremacy of the causes which are 
contributing to social efficiency by subordinating the individual 
merely to the existing political organization” (p. 140). The 
Greek and Roman civilization was, according to Mr. Kidd, organ- 
ized in the interests of the present in the ancient world. This is 
hardly a correct representation of the Greek or Roman State. It 
is no doubt true, as we find in Plato, that the individual was sub- 
ordinated to the state of which he was a member. The state was 
regarded as everything. But this subordination is not the subordi- 
nation of the future to the present. Indeed it is the very reverse. 
The state was a corporation which had an immortal existence; 
and in identifying himself with his state, the Greek citizen 
was realizing himself as an active member of the corporate 
whole, the interests of which necessarily extended into the dis- 
tant future. But characteristic as this identification of the indi- 
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vidual and the state was of Greek thought and life, one must not 
forget the cosmopolitanism of the Stoics. One formula will not 
express the tendency of an epoch in social history, or, if it does, it 
will do it badly. 

“In the second epoch of human society we begin to be concerned 
with the rise to ascendency of the ruling causes, which contribute 
to a higher type of social efficiency by subordinating society itself 
with all its interests in the present to its own future” (p. 142). 
In the sudden development of Christianity Mr. Kidd finds a 
challenge of the ascendency of the present. He traces “the devel- 
opment of the great antinomy” through the breaking up of the old 
Greek and Roman world and through the Middle Ages down to 
the present time. This is perhaps the more interesting part of his 
book. But though it shows wide reading on Mr. Kidd’s part and 
even suggestiveness of thought, one parts from the book with dis- 
appointment. The fact is that Mr. Kidd misconceives the ideas 
of Christianity. The future with which Christianity deals, is 
not so much the future of this world as that future beyond death 
in which time shall be no more. In this way it also insists upon the 
importance of the present as partaking of the Infinite. We must 
remember that the Kingdom of God is within us. It has been in- 
dicated above that Mr. Kidd’s “great antinomy” amounts to noth- 
ing more than the old conflict betwixt altruism and egoism. But 
to speak strictly it seems to have no less than three different mean- 
ings: (1) At the outset of the book, and indeed throughout the 
greater part of it, it means the conflict between the interests of the 
present generation and the interests of future unborn generations. 
(2) But in discussing ancient society Mr. Kidd confuses this con 
flict with that between the individual and the state. (3) Lastly he 
identifies the future with the Infinite in his account of Christi- 
anity. Such an Infinite is the mere endlessness, the going on for- 
ever, against which Hegel uttered such a strong protest. This 
may be a mistaken interpretation of Mr. Kidd’s words. But he 
constantly uses phrases into which it is very difficult to put an 
exact meaning. This book is however the first volume of a sys- 
tem of evolutionary philosophy. So in another or others Mr. 
Kidd may tell us what exactly the principle of “projected effici- 
ency” is when interpreted in terms of human life. He has hitherto 


left the reader in the dark. 
W. F. Trotter. 


EDINBURGH. 
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